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) SGP rom the New York Schoo! Journal, Nov. 17th, 1598.) 
ELEMEN ARY GEOGRAPHY. BUTLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 
|W. Redway. E. H. Butler & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

> volumes: are the latest text-books on geographical science; they 
‘prese atthe subject with & cumulated force, because there-are almost daily 
cretion “of knowledge edncerning the earth, and increaséd facilities for ¢x- 
_ The ge earance of thes: volumes is strikingly good ; the 
ae, t] ft and printing’ate of the very best, These feattres 

always to be commended. Publishers who use clear type 
per in making hooks for children, deserve ‘a tribute of 

s of dark blue-clothyseverely plain, yet so elegant that 
der most favorably. ‘The first features in a geography that 
r the illustrations and maps. .A careful examination of the 
they possess high attistic merit ; but this alone would not call 
aise. strations in a geographical text-book should aim to help'the text 
e the subject plainer. We have looked over both books to see if the 

S assist to elucidate the subject matter, and deem the author to have 

the jllustrations as a practical teacher would... Many of thenrare from 
asthe Eruption of Vesevius, Mourit Shasta, The Horse Shoe 

rve, eté,, and were evidently specially collected for this work. Hlustrations 
ese will be of great use to convey real information and as subjects for 
sons; the types of men, animals, and plants, will possess value for this 
Patiists have showed great ingenuily; On One page, under title of 
ransportation,”’ sixteen distinct" methods ate pictured out. At 
North America, scenes from Arctic Greenland, from tropical Flor- 
he terraces of Utah, the prairies of Kansas, and the geysers of Yel- 
s,are charmingly‘united. At the head of the United States ten subjects 
ht together, mining, commerce, telegraphy, etc. Af the head of 
ra several subjects.are blended in a most artistic fashion, to show 
at ure of that country. It would be easy to point out many excel- 
n this department of these works, but every reader will see them, and 


the good judgment with which illustrations have been employed. It is 
at one is glad 
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i so easy to over-do, to exalt too much the pictorial element, th 

to see that the author knew when to stop. ‘The maps are certainly remarkable ; 

iful in tint, clear, and not overloaded. Africa is evidently edited from 

a and reports, and will be a surprise. to most readers. Instead of 

vast tracts without names, it now looks like a country able to possess vast popu- 
lations. ‘There is every reason why the maps of a geography should be very 

: in and distinct, and the new processes enable this to be accomplished. In 
i the larger work the text has about an equal amount of valuable notes, which 
i "are placed at the bottom of the page so as not to interrupt the general narrative ; 
these notes are rich mines of information, and must have cost years of labor. 
Relief maps are a special feature of these volumes. We cannot too highly com- 


“mend this part of the author's work, Clay models were first made, then cast 
in. f ally remarkable, and will 


4 - . 4m. plaster, and then photographed. The effect is re 
agence conceptions of the broken conditions of the earth than could be got 
y any other way, save looking at the models themselves. There is a brief 
treatise on Map Moulding by Mrs. Baldwin, a former contributor of the Jour- 
who are seeking light on this 


NAE, that we deem of special value to teachers 
ecause they are adapted to the 


A . subject. . The statistical tables are valuable | 
ze ions adapted to the several 








































































































hoolroom. The publishers issue editi 
the country. These editions (in the large work) are very complete 
ll be serviceable in the family. Volumes like these are @ credit to the 
‘se of our country. They will help on the efforts to advance 


: iw 
et public education to a Ingher stage of excellence. They provide means for 
| teachers to do justice to a subject that is yet poorly taught in most of our 

) “s They suggest to instructors better means of impressing upon our youth 
f the earth, and furnish better means of interesting - 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONFERENCE OF INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION WITH NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


URSUANT to the call of the Chairman, 
Dr. George W. Atherton, the Commis- 
sion met December 6th, 1888, in the rooms 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the purpose of conferring with the 
Principals of the State Normal Schools and 
Boards of Trustees thereof, respecting the 
general subject of manual training in the 
State of Pennsylvania. There were present 
all the members of the Commission, with 
Dr. Atherton in the chair. 


REMARKS OF DR. GEO. W. ATHERTON. 


Dr. ATHERTON: Gentlemen, | have been 
asked repeatedly since coming to town What 
is the programme of the conference? and 
have been as frequently obliged to say that 
we have no programme. The Commission 
designed this to be what the term we have 
used throughout indicates, simply and solely 
and emphatically a conference, and the 
situation is this: 

The scope of the work, as we have con- 
ceived it, has been that we were to undertake 
to devise such system of manual exercises, and 
manual training, as could be incorporated 
into the public school system of the State, 
The resolution, which is very comprehen- 
sive in its terms, requires us, among other 
things, to consider the relation of the Nor- 
mal Schools of the State to this work and to 
the work of the system as it is now estab- 
lished. The Commission have had numer- 
ous meetings, and have made investigations 








covering a very wide range educationally, 
as also a very wide range of experience in 
other countries. At the first meeting we- 
subdivided our work, giving to each mem- 
ber one particular field of inquiry; for in- 
stance, to the member who represents the: 
Normal schools of this State, inquiry with: 
relation to the Normal Schools, and the: 
part they might take in this work, etc. 
Now, while the Commission have not, so» 
far, reached such definite conclusions as they 
are ready to put upon paper, there is a con-- 
sensus of opinion which I think I may be 
justified in stating as the basis of the call for- 
this conference. We all agree (1) that 
some system of elementary training can be- 
introduced into the public schools of the 
State generally, of all grades, from the pri-- 
mary to the high school, and (2) that it 
ought to be done. There is among us all 
absolutely no difference of opinion on that 
point. And further, we are thoroughly as- 
sured that it is no longer a question of de- 
bate, but it is a fact established by experi- 
ence, and we hope our report will bring to- 
gether enough of the material and records 
of other places besides our own—many 
places also in this country—to convince the 
most skeptical and hesitating. of the entire 
feasibility of the scheme wherever it has 
been introduced or attempted. 

The most striking thing that has presented 
itself to our minds is the fact that in some- 
thing like one hundred. places. throughout 
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the United States, by a kind of spontaneous 
initiative, localities have been led to estab- 
lish and introduce into their schools some- 
thing of this kind. They have felt what, I 
am told, Mr. Williamson, of Philadelphia, 
has expressed for many years, namely, that 
the public schools are not adapting them- 
selves to the actual requirements of our life, 
that in some way they are training our 
brightest minds away from active industrial 
life, instead of training them for it, and 
thus that the leadership of industry is pass- 
ing out of the hands of our bright American 
men into those ot men from other countries. 
And you will find, accordingly, our great 
scientific works and establishments in the 
hands of men who have received their train- 
ing very largely in Germany. We have 
other qualities which largely supplement 
that detect, and our American boys have a 
quickness, an aptitude, and a facility of 
adaptation that no other youth have in the 
world, and consequently, in spite of this 
great drawback, we have held our own; but 
we are not taking, as a highly organized in- 
dustrial nation, our place in the modern in- 
ternational competitions of the world. 


Here are Mexico, South America, and the 
West Indies, on the south of us, and Japan 


and China opening their ports to us on our 
western coast, and we are not taking our 
part in that trade. The material basis of 
things, as we all know, is that which lies at 
the foundation of civilization—that which 
lies at the foundation of all education, as 
well as all other branches of civilization— 
and accordingly if we want to build high in 
other departments we must build firmly 
there. 

But aside from that, the industrial fact, 
the material fact, the fact which appeals to 
the sentiment and to the interest of the best 
minds of our people more than any other— 
that which makes its impress upon legisla- 
tion and controls public policy—is the ques- 
tion whether we, as a great, vigorous, lusty, 
growing nation, with all the advantages of 
our situation and endowment, are to be the 
laggards in the race of modern competition, 
or whether we are to step to the front indus- 
trially, as we have stepped to the front and 
are recognized as being at the front politic- 
ally. I was very much impressed during my 
trip to Europe with the remarks of such men 
as Professor Brice, who is just publishing a 
work on our institutions, a member of Par- 
liament, Professor of History in Oxford, 
and whose work on the Roman Empire all 
of you must know; Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Gladstone’s right-hand man, and others of 
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that stamp, who expressed to me in every 
form their admiration for the kind of polit- 
ical life we are developing here in the United 
States. And what surprised me most of all 
was that Mr. Morley said to me that he 
wished the government of Great Britain 
could be brought to view things as we do in 
this country. Professor Brice expressed the 
same thought in another conversation. He 
says, ‘*It seems to me that the American 
people look upon the government as them- 
selves organized.’’ I feel obliged to quote 
these gentlemen in order not to be accused 
of spread-eagleism in speaking of the posi- 
tion we occupy politically. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the American people 
to-day represent the best advance in polit- 
ical thought and experiment that has ever 
yet been seen on the face of the earth, and 
educationally we are in the same position. 
When I speak thus of our industrial position 
I do not overlook its vast strength and the 
vast accumulation of wealth that is going 
on under it, but I say that with our endow- 
ment of character, with our situation, and 
with the superiority that has come to us 
without any act or merit of our own, we 
ought to be foremost in other things as well 
as politically. And, moreover, we shall 
not in the race of modern times, in the race 
for the accumulation of wealth, we shall 
not, I say, hold our place unless our people 
are educated, and educated for industrial 
life. The Minister of Public Instruction in 
France said recently, in writing of the 
French system, ‘* The nation that is best 
educated will be the first; if not to-day, it 
will be to-morrow.’’ And in France the 
idea of the nation has been concentrated 
for the last eighteen years on that problem 
more than any other—how to educate every 
unit of the French population so that each 
unit shall count for its full weight of force 
in the industrial organization of society. 
Now there is a wide-spread feeling that 
our modern education in the United States 
is not meeting the industrial requirements 
of the day. It is not adapting our boys and 
girls to life as it ought to, and as it might, 
and that has led to this wide-spread cropping 
out all over the United States of some effort 
to remedy that defect. It has taken the ” 
form of manual training, that is, of requir- 
ing the child of various grades and stages to 
carry along with its study of books the study 
of things. That isall there isinit. It is the 
scientific idea, the idea of the study of sci- 
ence, but as applied rather than in the ab- 
stract. I was asking a London teacher about 
the effect of manual training—and there it 
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has been introduced recently. Their sub- 
jects of study in the London school board 
are fixed by the educational code, which is 
established by Parliament, and they are paid 
‘* by results,’’ as their phrase is. They are 
paid according to the number of pupils they 
have who pass given examinations in given 
subjects. Accordingly, the school board of 
London cannot introduce any additional 
branch of education of any kind whatever, 
large or small, important or unimportant, 
without the previous sanction of Parliament, 
unless by evasion or subterfuge. There was 
a wide-spread feeling that manual training 
ought to be introduced there, but they said 
they could not do it under the law. Well, 
after appointing a committee, and after long 
consideration, they finally said they would 
do it if they could get the funds, and the 
approval of Guilds’ Institute, as it is called, 
contributed quite largely to the success of 
the measure. ‘This has come to bea kind 
of propaganda for the whole United King- 
dom, just as South Kensington Institute is 
in art. They said to the London School 
Board, ‘‘ We will make you an appropria- 
tion of one thousand pounds for one year if 
you will establish experimental training in 
your schools.’’ They selected three centres 
north of the Thames and three south, in 


which they fitted up workshops, appointed 
an instructor in manual training, and for 
these three had details made of twenty 
scholars at a time to come in sections once 
a week, I think, at periods of two or three 
hours, so that altogether there were several 
hundred children going through that train- 


ing. I visited two of the schools, besides 
one or two others, talked with the teachers, 
and happened to meet a committee of the 
School Board that was visiting one of the 
schools the very day I was there. I talked 
with them very fully, and found that they 
regarded the experiment not only as grati- 
fying in every way, not only as a success, 
but also as demonstrating the absolute ne- 
cessity of introducing it into the schools, 
and the perfect ease with which it can be 
done on the basis on which they had it es- 
tablished. England is slow, however, and 
it is coming up only here and there sporad- 
ically. One of the teachers said to me, ‘I 
think ong other things it makes the 
pupils mcre honest.’’ I expressed some cu- 
riosity to know what he meant, and he said 
that when a boy comes to deal with a mate- 
rial thing, he makes a mark upon it and 
finds an impression he cannot rub out. He 
finds for the first time in his life that he is 
dealing with a fact. Every movement of his 
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mind, reproduced through his hand, leaves 
an impression that he has got to meet and 
face and account for. The consequence is 
he comes to be careful, attentive and per- 
severing, and after a while he begins to 
think (without defining it to himself) that it 
would be a mean thing to do in his exami- 
nation of studies what he would not do 
there; that in his studies he must work out 
carefully his own processes and results; he 
wishes to work them out just as he would in 
the wood-work, all of which cultivates a 
kind of responsibility and independence of 
bearing in the whole tone of the boys. 

I must repeat here the testimony of the 
London schools, because it is so striking on 
this point. The necessity of introducing it 
in the ,way I have indicated compels the 
Board to evade the law as to securing pay- 
ment. These boys had to drop out of their 
classes for three hours a week. They could 
only get their pay for the attendance of 
these boys by counting them as present, 
which they were only constructively, and 
also by having the boys pass their examina- 
tions on the subjects omitted during their 
absence at the shops; and the testimony 
was uniform from all sources that the boys 
who went into the shops, and had this di- 
version of the hand and of the eye and of 
the attention, came back to their school 
work so much refreshed that they stood 
higher in their classes rather than lower, and 
that there was no falling off in their compe- 
tition with classmates who had been attend- 
ing regularly through all those hours. 

Now, throughout the United States, this 
same want has made itself felt, has sprung 
up in various quarters, and all kinds of de- 
vices have been resorted to by intelligent 
and far-seeing men to establish the system. 
It has almost always been established here 
as a sort of annex, or separate institution. 
In Philadelphia we have a manual training 
school which is doing work as excellent as 
is done to-day anywhere in the world. It 
has been in duration about two years, and 
the only objection to it, practically and the- 
oretically, is that it begins up too high. A 
boy cannot get into it until he has gone 
through the lower grades. We ought to make 
it so that he can commence low and ascend 
step by step, preparing himself all the way 
tor entrance into such a school. In Tidi- 
oute it is carried on asa kind of annex to 
the public schools. Some intelligent and 
experienced men established the plant, and 
allowed the boys to go in relays and sec- 
tions, and at the same time go on with thei 
studies in the schools. 
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I have said now, under the first head, 
enough to convince you that the thing can 
be done, and ought to be done. 

Secondly, we felt that in order to have 
it done on any large and important scale, in 
order to have any guarantee for anything 
like immediate success, we must have the 
co-operation and recognition of the teachers 
of the Normal Schools of the State; and 
while this movement, in my judgment, is 
just as certain to make its way as time is to 
pass on, it can be very much promoted or 
hindered by the attitude of the Normal 
Schools toward it. Not only that; it will 
be promoted very much or hindered very 
much by the question whether they take 
hold vigorously to promote it, or whether it 
is allowed to grow up asa kind of natural sup- 
ply to meet a natural demand throughout the 
State. The feeling of the Commission, as 
we talked it over, was that the Normal 
Schools are in a position now, if the legis- 
lation should be adopted for the promotion 
of some feasible and satisfactory scheme— 
that the Normal Schools have the opportu- 
nity, not only of doing an immense service 
to the system itself, but also of doing them- 
selves an incalculable good. Because, if it 
is true that the movement is 1n line with the 
best educational thought throughout the 
civilized world—the movement of making 
education more real—if that is true, then 
above all things the Normal Schools want to 
put themselves in the line of that move- 
ment, and by doing that they promote their 
own interests as well as advance the work 
they are set to do by the State. 

In Sweden the system has been introduced 
in the rural schools more successfully than in 
any other country in the world, and it has 
been introduced in the face of opposition 
and misunderstanding and sharp controversy 
—introduced simply because, after very little 
experiment, it was shown that it could be 
introduced, and a Normal School was started 
at Nace for the very purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the feasibility of preparing teachers in 
a very short time to do this work. In our 
report we shall give some very considerable 
account of that, and I learn also that a very 
full account of it, prepared as a report to 
the Belgian government, will be printed in 
New York by the Industrial Education 
Society early in January. It is entitled 
‘Manual Work in the Public Schools,’’ by 
Mr. Sluys. He is the principal of a Normal 
School in Brussels. I went all through his 
establishment, and found him a very intel- 
ligent and alert-minded man, a man who 
went to Nace himself for the purpose of get- 
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ting this preliminary training. There they 
had two things before them: (1) To pro- 
vide for future teachers, and (2) To provide 
for teachers already in the field. For future 
teachers the problem was simple, but for 
those already in the field they organized a 
short summer course of six weeks and in- 
vited the teachers to come there. By care- 
cavefully grading the work they have come 
to this conclusion: That a teacher of ordi- 
nary intelligence, by coming there six weeks 
in the summer, and going back next summer 
five weeks for review, has all the training 
that is necessary for giving satisfactory in- 
struction in the elements of woodwork. 
You can see by this how very simple a thing 
it is, and how very feasible it is. 

I may say here that we sent out a number 
of notices to all county superintendents 
last year, offering to give a short course at 
the State College. Fortunately for us there 
were not enough applicants to allow us to 
go ahead, because our building operations 
were then in progress, and it would have in- 
terfered somewhat with it. It is a perfectly 
feasible thing, however, and now the prac- 
tical question is: ‘‘ What can be done?”’ 
Suppose we were all agreed that something 
ought to be done—wha# ought to be done, 
and how? Here, again, I am not prepared 
to commit the Commission, because we have 
not come to any definite statement. We 
have compared our views, however, and I 
think I am safe in saying this—I am per- 
fectly ready to say it for myself—that the 
Commission will agree upon some such prop- 
osition as this: We are ready to ask the 
Legislature to appropriate to each Normal 
School a small fixed sum for the purpose of 
establishing a plant. It may be applied to 
fitting up a room in a basement or attic; it 
may require power, or it may not. Some of 
them have power which they can divert to 
such use, for running a little machinery, and 
some have not. Right here I will say that 
power is not at all necessary. Some of the 
best establishments I visited in Paris do not 
pretend to use power for ordinary work. 
They say it is better to use a foot-lathe, be- 
cause a pupil is likely to have his attention 
diverted to the running of a machine rather 
than to the actual manual processes of his 
work, and that while the tax is severer, the 
training is far more beneficial. And I find 
the most surprising results come from this 


_kind of work in small shops in Paris. 


I suggest the recommendation to the Leg- 
islature to appropriate a small specific sum, 
such as, after careful investigation, may be 
found necessary, I should say at a minimum 
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not less than $3,000, and a maximum not 
over $8,000, which would be sufficient to 
give a working start in all the elements of 
wood and iron, except foundry work, and 
if it were to run up to $4,000, $5,000, 
$6,000, $7,000 or $8,000, it would be ample 
for all the equipments that would be 
needed for many years to come, except for 
the addition that may be needed annually. 

Then, secondly, to recommend to the 
Legislature the making of a small specific 
annual appropriation to each school, for the 
maintenance of this work, that is, for pay- 
ing the services of instructors and supplying 
the necessary materials and additions to the 
equipment. That seems to mea perfectly 
simple thing, a perfectly feasible thing, and 
I know effective. I know if the Normal 
Schools of the State can receive that encour- 
agement, it will not only start the thing 
full fledged at once, but it will give to the 
Normal Schools themselves a new right arm 
of power. 

That covers, gentlemen, the suggestions 
substantially as they lie in our minds. 

I may say one thing more with regard to 
the specific purpose of this conference. I 
have already said enough to indicate how 
important in the estimation of the Commis- 
sion are the views held. by them. We all 
felt that the Normal Schools of the State, 
in the presence of possible legislation which 
might affect them very seriously, would nat- 
urally hold themselves in reserve ; that be- 
cause of questions arising out of the peculiar 
circumstances of each locality, as to the 
adaptability of the thing itself, there would 
be delay, loss of time, and possibly the loss 
of interest; that meeting together face to 
face in this way we could ask questions, and 
if our views as a Commission did not meet 
the views of the Normal School men, we 
might have them changed ; that if there 
were a failure of apprehension—an unap- 
prehension, so to speak—as to what is 
proposed by the Commission, that might 
possibly be relieved by comparison of views, 
and thus that we might succeed finally in 
presenting to the Legislature a scheme which 
would have the cordial, and I should hope 
even the unanimous, support of the great 
educational forces of the State. You all 
know that Dr. Higbee, in his recent annual 
report, has fully and unequivocally com- 
mitted himself to this general idea. My 
own intercourse with him upon this subject 
has been extremely satisfactory, and I did 
not venture to propose to the Commission 
this conference with the Normal School men 
until I had first conferred with him and 
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found him heartily in accord with it, and it 
is with his consent and very full and hearty 
concurrence that we hold this meeting here 
to-day. 

The members of the Commission, indi- 
vidually or collectively, will be glad to hear 
from any gentleman in the way of sugges- 
tions or questions, or to ask questions our- 
selves as they arise, and thereby have the 
conference as free, frank, and informal as 
possible. We will continue in session as 
long as you, gentlemen, choose to remain, 
or adjourn the session to this afternoon if 
you desire, and in any other way will try to 
make it purely and simply a comparison of 
views, in order that we may learn exactly 
where we do stand, If we disagree we will 
understand the points of our disagreement, 
and if we agree we will understand the 
points of our agreement, and so be put in 
the way of co-operation. 

I shall be glad for any further suggestions, 
gentlemen, as to the order of procedure. 

Dr. Higbee: As it is now about twenty 
minutes past eleven, and Governor Beaver 
has honored us with his presence among us 
to-day, I move that we hear him. 

Dr. Atherton: The conference will be 


very glad to listen to Governor Beaver. 


REMARKS OF GOV. JAMES A, BEAVER. 


GOVEROR BEAVER: I take it for granted, Mr. 
Chairman, that my attitude upon this subject is 
pretty well understood. I committed myself to 
it in advance of the assumption of Executive 
duties, and so far as that committal is con- 
cerned, I am prepared to stand by it to-day 
more than ever before. 

It has been well said that this must begin 
with the teachers, and we are beginning to-day 
with the teachers of the teachers, and that is 
right; with the men who are training the teach- 
ers; with the men who are to provide the 
means for the training of the teachers ; with the 
principals of our Normal Schools, and to a cer- 
tain extent with the representatives of the 
Boards of Trustees. 

You, gentlemen, are here, of course, to con- 
sider this question from an educational stand- 
point. I look at it largely from a practical 
standpoint. I am looking for results; you are 
looking for the training. I saw a paragraph in 
a newspaper this morning that interested me, 
and that gives me the idea I have in reference 
to this thing. I think it was headed ‘ Million- 
aire Coleman Runs a Locomotive.’ Robert 
H. Coleman, one of our wealthiest men, a 
young fellow about thirty-five years of age, one 
of the most simple and unostentatious men in 
the State of Pennsylvania, got on a locomotive 
at Lebanon yesterday, and with bis own hands, 
ran the locomotive to Harrisburg. He isa col- 
lege-bred man; he told me himself that he got 
rid of a good many things he learned in college 
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after he took hold of business. He ran that 
engine to Harrisburg for the purpose of try- 
ing a spark-consumer that he had himself 
invented. I went with him to Florida last 
March and was gone about ten days. The 
day we started _seadnry to be his birth- 
day. The birth-day gifts had been brought 
into his car. Upon the table in the dining- 
room of the car—which was his car, by the 
way, as President of the Jacksonville, Tampa 
and Key West Railroad—there was a beautifully 
polished oak box. It had his name inscribed 
upon it, and different dates. His guests were 
very much interested in seeing what was in the 
box. I supposed it was a loving memento, or 
something intended for the dining-tabie, and 
that we would probably see a very beautiful 
work of art. When we had got under way I 
ventured to express my curiosity, and the box 
was opened, and it contained a set of beautiful 
nickel-plated tools for working in iron, and to 
a certain extent for working in wood. I dis- 
covered that the car was lighted by an electric 
light system ; that there was nobody about the 
car or Mr. Coleman's establishment who could 
regulate that, or repair it if it got out of order, 
except himself, and in taking care of that elec- 
trical plant he felt himself in need of some 
tools; and that a couple of his friends —or per- 
haps his sister and her husband—had united 
in making him this present in order that he 
might have tools at hand for the repairing of 
his electrical plant. On several occasions dur- 
ing the trip those tools were brought into requi- 
sition, and he himself used them in giving us a 
better supply of light throughout the car. Now, 
here is a man who, as far as human foresight 
can go, has no need for ever turning his hand. 
That Cornwall ore bank, for three hundred 
years to come, makes its owners absolutely inde- 
pendent of the world as far somen can be; and 
yet he not only gets training, but he gets the 
most absolute enjoyment, from the use of tools. 
It was more real enjoyment to him to get out 
of his car, go down to those batteries, take 
those tools into his hands, put them into use, 
and then come to show us exultingly how the 
light was improved, than to sit down to a royal 
dinner or anything else that we think rich peo- 
ple enjoy. 

I got a little impulse in my ideas of industrial 
training from that trip, and from what I saw in 
the newspaper this morning in regard to his 
taking the place of the engineer on the engine, 
and running the locomotive himself, in order 
that he might observe the effects of his inven- 
tion for consuming the sparks from an engine— 
by the way, one of the great problems of the 
age, for how are we to have perfect combustion 
until this question is solved? Here is a man 
who has himself trained his hand, gets on an 
engine, pulls the throttle valve and runs that 
engine through to Harrisburg, in order that he 
might see the effect of his invention upon a 
great economic question of the day—a question 
which has perplexed so many minds. They 
think they have got rid of it in Pittsburg by 
natural gas, hut they haven't, and they will 
have to come back to it. 
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As I said, I am looking for results, and you 
are looking at it from an educational stand- 
point. Our interests are in exact accord. It is 
probable that the principals of our Normal 
Schools here may look at this question some- 
what differently from the trustees of the Normal 
Schools ; but no matter which standpoint they 
take, I conclude that the results at which we 
aim are all the same. We may reach them by 
different processes, we may reach results in 
different ways, but we are all aiming at the 
same thing. We want educated men for this 
generation, and the educated men of this gen- 
eration must help this country industrially, be- 
cause this is an industrial State. We must 
make it reach its highest industrial develop- 
ment and its very highest industrial realization. 
This is to be an industrial State for two hundred 
years to come, and therefore, the education 
which we have in this generation ought to bear 
upon the development of the generations to 
come. 

Now, it is very easy to account for the present 
condition of our educational system. We all 
know the law of physics that is illustrated in 
our old-fashioned physical laboratories, by the 
ivory ball hanging upon a string, that the pro- 
fessor used to take way out until it struck 
another ivory ball in another direction, which 
was to illustrate the old law that action and re- 
action are equal in opposite directions. Well, 


our present educational system was a protest 
against a system that had run in another direc- 
tion until it got to such an extent that the people 


said, ‘‘ Halt! We must havecorrection.’’ And we 
have corrected, and gone to the opposite extreme 
in the other direction. We were educating men 
seventy-five years ago wholly industrially. We 
were giving to them no intellectual education. 
We found our boys when they came from such 
schools as we then had unable to keep their 
own books, or multiply, divide, reckon interest, 
or do anything of that kind. They were abso- 
lutely devoid of mental training. Our people 
said this would not do; those boys must be 
educated ; they must be able to keep their own 
books, calculate their own interest, and strike 
their own balance sheets; and the most natural 
thing in the world was to make them do it; and 
this was followed by the old law that prevailed 
in the Reformation—that a protest against an 
abuse led to just what was as far wrong in the 
opposite direction. We say the old apprentice 
system was bad, but it had some good things 
in it. We say that the present educational 
system has not everything that is good in it. 
It is a great advance on anything we had be- 
fore ; but then the question comes up whether 
we are not going too far in the other direction, 
and whether we cannot educate men to fill the 
whole round of life, to fill it well, and thereby 
add their quota to the healthfulness of the age 
and generation. 

You, gentlemen, are going to settle this ques- 
tion very largely. If there are twelve Normal 
School principals and twelve Normal School 
trustees in this State, who take hold of this 
thing with vigor and vim and purpose; the 
result is practically attained. As I said, you are 
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the teachers of the teachers, and this system 
must begin with the teachers, and if the teach- 
ers are taught, in order that they may teach 
our scholars, this whole problem is very prac- 
tically settled. 

Our predecessors built better than they knew 
in the adoption of our present school system. 
I do not know that there is a single line of legis- 
lation needed to put acomprehensive and com- 
mon-sense system of industria] education into 
operation throughout the entire Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. It is attained already by the 
adoption of such a system in some of our schools 
—at Tidioute, as has been referredto. At Beaver 
Falls, a year or two ago, they arranged to have 
a teacher give a part of his time in neighboring 
schools. In Pittsburg, Henry Phipps has em- 
ployed a teacher for a school kitchen for two 
years, and pays her out of his own pocket, and 
the school authorities furnish the kitchen facili- 
ties, appliances and materials for cooking, and 
the very best hour I have spent in twenty years 
—and the hour that taught me the most in re- 
gard to what is practical and sensible and 
attainable, in education—I spent alongside of 
that little woman, Miss Torry, who is teaching 
that school-kitchen in Pittsburg, about which 
Professor Luckey can tell you everything. 

Now, those things have been done under our 
present system, and there is no trouble in doing 
them—not a bit—under the law as it is. As 
Dr. Atherton has said, if the Legislature will 
simply make a provision in the way of money 
for giving every one of our Normal Schools the 
appliances for teaching the men and women 
gathered there, and taking hold of this whole 


system which promises to be of so much good 
to our boys and girls, the thing is accomplished. 
We are going to have a pretty rough time as 


to our finances. We are in very good shape as 
it is, thanks to the efficient Auditor-General and 
State authorities in collecting our outstanding 
taxes; but the Supreme Court of the United 
States has given us a very black eye in the 
gross-receipts tax decision, and the Common 
Pleas of Dauphin county has given us another 
in deciding that the loan tax is unconstitutional ; 
and the financial problem is going to be a great 
one. Here, however, is an idea that occurs to 
me: Pennsylvania is expending several mil- 
lions of dollars every year out of its State Treas- 
ury in the care of its insane—and that is all 
right. There is one little committee in this 
State that has set its mind upon crowding 
everybody out of our county-homes into the 
hospitals for the insane, and they have done it. 
They have taken idiots and imbeciles and put 
them into the hospitals for the insane, and 
made asylums out of them and made them cost 
the State $4 a week, whereas they did not cost the 
State $2 a week previously. Weare taking people 
that have no minds, that never can have, that 
haven't minds enough to know when they are 
cared for, that are just as comfortable in the 
county homes as they are in hospitals for the 
insane, and we are leaving our own people, for 
lack of means, without the training they ought 
to have. What is the common-sense of that 
problem? It is for the Legislature to deal with; 
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but it is safe to say that the common-sense treat- 
ment of that problem alone would give to our 
Normal Schools all that they need to equip 
them thoroughly for the education of those who 
are to be teachers of our own schools for the 
time to come. It looks very much to me, as I 
look at the question, as if all that is required 
was a determined resolve on the part of the 
men who are in this room to-day, that this thing 
is to be done, and it is done. If the authorities 
of our Normal Schools and the principals would 
just determine that this thing is going to be 
done, it will be done. Perhaps more than one 
of our Normal Schools have already made a 
start in this direction, and it is safe to say that 
the one who makes the best start and does it 
the soonest, is the one that is going to obtain 
students ; and it is safe to say that the one who 
makes the first and best start and advertises 
itself, not only in Pennsylvania but elsewhere, 
is going to draw the students from other States; 
and if the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania will 
take a positive stand on this question, and 
determine that it is going to be done some way 
or other—Legislature or no Legislature—and 
that if we cannot get money from them we can 
borrow, or beg, from those around us, you are 
going to give the Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania a start that will make itself felt throughout 
the length and breadth of this nation. Itisa 
pressing question. It is around us. It is not 
only here, but everywhere. The pressing ques- 
tion is to have Pennsylvania take the start, as 
she ought to do, as she is recognized as doing 
in other lines industrially, and if she does she 
will surely reap the results not only in reputa- 
tion, but the satisfaction of having contributed 
to this great advance of the education of the 
nineteenth century. 

I do not propose to discuss this question from 
the educational standpoint. There are those 
here who understand it from that standpoint. 
I know how I would be benefited had I the 
advantage of such training. As | said in Pitts- 
burgh the other day, I never try certain lines of 
law-suits that I would not give half my fee to 
be able to get up to a blackboard and tell the 
jury, in a few minutes, what I could not give 
them in an hour’s argument. This question 
reaches everywhere. It reaches everybody, I 
do not care how well educated, how rich, how 
poor—every man wants his eye and hand edu- 
cated, and he is the better man for having them 
educated. That is what this means. A great 
many people have a wrong idea of it. They 
imagine it means making a carpenter, or a 
blacksmith, or a machinist, or a tinsmith out 
of them. It does not mean any thing of the 
kind. It simply means that you take a lad and 
teach him what a plane surface is and how to 
make it; what a right angle is and how to 
make it, and what a piece of round wood is, and 
why it is round; and in doing this you are sim- 
ply teaching him the principles that underlie 
all construction. A man doesn't know what 
value arithmetic is to him until he sits down to. 
calculate the interest on a note that is coming to 
him. He does that with a great deal more satis- 
faction than he calculates the interest on a note: 
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he is to pay. (Laughter). What you want is to 
have a man educated so that he can apply these 
principles that underlie all construction and in- 
dustrial life. It is a very simple proposition. 
It is simply carrying out what we are carrying 
out already in every line—to multiply, add, 
divide and subtract—in order that they may 
apply this to the practical results of life here- 
after. We teach them to-day what a straight 
line is, what a curved line is, what a right angle 
is, that they may apply them in every calling 
and condition of life; and if we just determine 
here to-day that this is going to be done, Penn- 
sylvania will take the lead under her present 
system. 

I do not know what these gentlemen will 
recommend, but we do not want to antagonize 
things. There is not one of these Normal 
Schools but can put this thing into operation to- 
day, without even saying to the Legislature or 
to anyone of the authorities of the State govern- 
ment “ by your leave."’ You have the system, 
you have the power, and all you need, perhaps, 
is a small help in the way of finances, and that 
I have no doubt can be had. If this Confer- 
ence to-day comes to an agreement upon this 
subject, and if the matter is freely considered 
and handled, and the influence you can exert 
from a dozen different centres in Pennsylvania, 
through the avenues of influence in both political 
parties, and from all classes of the community, 
there is no question as to the result; and so far 
as my attitude toward the matter is concerned 
you know what that is in advance. If there is 
anything that I would want the present Admin- 
istration to live by in the future, if there is any- 
thing I can doin Pennsylvania by which | would 
delight to have this administration remembered 
in the future, it is the inauguration of some sys- 
tem that would lead to such an education as 
would qualify our boys and girls for the actual 
necessities and industrial conditions which sur- 
round them to-day, and which will fit them for 
contributing the more successfully to the con- 
ditions which surround the present generation. 

I shall not discuss the lines in which this in- 
dustrial education shall run. That little ques- 
tion of the school kitchen combines in itself the 
most important question in this country to-day 
—to teach the wives of our wage earners to 
cook. There is not one out of ten who knows 
how to do it, and any one of you who tries to 
get servants to-day knows how that thing is 
neglected. Why? Because we are teaching 
them to multiply, to divide, to deal in fractions, 
and not teaching them some things they ought 
to know. We are so teaching them ten months 
out of the year, and the other two months they 
must have a vacation, and the result is the 
girls of to-day know nothing of ordinary home 
life. They spend the evenings in study, the 
days in school, and the vacation in visiting 
their friends, and they think the only thing 
they can do when they get through is to teach 
school or stand behind a counter. It is not fair 
to the Commonwealth, to them, nor to this 
generation. Now let us correct it. Wecando 
it, We ought to do it. We must do it, if we 
are faithful to the obligations that rest upon us 
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as the leaders of thought in these lines; and I 
beg of you not to adjourn from this Confer- 
ence until you have determined in your minds, 
each one of you, where can I helpin relation to 
this work? If tne Normal Schools take hold 
of it, you will see this thing cropping out all 
over this country; and it cannot be kept down. 
You send an enthusiast in these lines out into 
the schools, and if he cannot have a shop he 
can give the work to a boy to take home, and 
he will carry out hisideas. You cannot keep it 
down. It will runitself. It will work out itself. 
If you take hold of it and do your part toward 
the good work the rest will take care of itself. 

I am very glad to have had the privilege of 
being with this Conference, and of contributing 
either now or hereafter, to the results which I 
am sure the common-sense men about will ap- 
prove, and I am also glad to have had the 
privilege of giving these crude views currency. 

Dr. Atherton: I may perhaps state at this 
point, as properly as anywhere else, one thing 
that the Governor's remarks suggested, and 
that is that the attitude of the Commission 
toward the present school system is everything 
the Governor has intimated that it ought to be; 
that is to say, so far as our deliberations have 
gone up to the present time, we do not propose 
to touch or mar one jot or tittle of the system. 
Our whole thought is to hold what we have, and 
to add to it. 

Prof. J. A. Cooper, Edinboro: In order to 
to bring the matter properly before the meeting, 
Mr. Chairman, I move you 

“That it is the sense of the principals and 
trustees of the State Normal Schools, as gath- 
ered here to-day, that we accept what the presi- 
dent has said as the views of the Commission, 
viz.: An appropriation from the State to fur- 
nish a room, tools and materials, and an annual 
appropriation to keep it up and pay a teacher.” 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg, suggested 
that the following words be incorporated into 
the resolution: ‘And that we indorse the plan 
proposed of industrial education,”’ which amend- 
ment was accepted. 

Dr. Atherton: And before we adjourn, per- 
haps Professor Cooper would like to put his 
proposition in such shape as we desire to have 
it. May the Chair suggest whether it would not 
be appropriate to add to the resolution some- 
thing like this: 

‘And that we pledge ourselves or the Normal 
Schools of the State, to lend our best efforts 
toward promoting the introduction of some form 
of manual training in the schools of the state. 

Prof. Cooper: I am willing to pledge myself 
personally in that direction. 

Dr. Atherton: My thought was to make this 
resolution as adopted the gathering up as a final 
consensus of our views. 

Prof. T. B. Noss, California, Pa.: I would 
like Mr. Chairman, to read a couple of resolu- 
tions concerning manual training, which were 
adopted by our board December 4th, 1888. 

1. That we view with satisfaction the steps that 
are being taken to introduce into the common 
schools of the State various simple forms of in- 
dustrial training. 
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2. That if it be deemed best to furnish teach- 
ers who shall make the necessary preparation 
for this new work in the Normal Schools, the 
Normal School of the Tenth district is ready and 
willing to cooperate. 

Prof. L. H. Durling, Indiana, Pa.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I find myself so far in hearty sympathy 
with this movement, but we should vote upon the 
motion with all the light possible before us and 
within us. It seems to me that the gentleman 
who is a member of this Commission, and at 
the same time a representative of our Normal 
Schools has perhaps thought over this matter 
much more than any of the remaining number 
of Normal School principals here, because of 
his relation to this question, and I would like to 
inquire whether there is in his judgment any 
impediment in the way of this measure, as it 
has been presented? I would like to know just 
how the matter has presented itself to him, look- 
ing at it both as a member of the Commission and 
also as a principal of a State Normal School. 
I would be glad to hear from Dr. Schaeffer be- 
fore we are called upon to vote upon this ques- 
tion. So far as I have been able to post myself 
on the question, I certainly am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the movement. I believe, however, 
in moving cautiously, and in not finding ob- 
stacles after we start. 

Prof. N. C. SCHAEFFER, Kutztown, Pa.: It is 
true I have looked at this matter much ina 
double capacity, and I do not know that I have 
very much new to add. There is one phase of 
the question that has impressed me very much, 
and it has not yet been touched upon this morn- 
ing. It Is this: Our teachers go forth to the 
public schools almost helpless in the way of 
making apparatus for themseves. If those who 
are being trained as teachers knew something 
about working wood and iron, if they knew how 
to manipulate glass, if they knew something 
about rubber and leather and wax, they could 
manufacture for themselves a great deal of ap- 
paratus that now must be bought, or for the 
lack of funds, that now cannot at all be brought 
into the schools. There was a professor in the 
Normal School in Southern California who told 
me, day before yesterday, that every student 
who went forth from him carried from the Nor- 
mal School quite a large collection of ap- 
paratus, made by the hands of himself, costing 
the pupils not more than $5. There is in the 
college of New York City for the training of 
teachers a teacher of natural science, who out 
of about $11 worth of materials, in the way of 
glass, rubber, etc., makes a large collection of 
apparatus for illustrating points in physiology 
and natural philosophy. That impressed me 
very much, when I saw his collection; so that 
it strikes me that, not only for the sake of the 
pupils, for the sake of education in manual 
lines, but also for the purpose of making teach- 
ers able to help themselves in the way of ap- 
paratus, we ought to have manual training in 
our State Normal Schools. And manual train- 
ing ought to begin down in the model school; 
Kindergarten training is really manual training. 
The Yankee boy with his jack-knife is a host in 
himself, and the average boy could make a 
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multitude of things if the tendency were not re- 
pressed ; and, of course, when it comes to chem- 
istry, physics, etc., the more a boy knows about 
glass, etc., the better prepared he is to work in 
those lines. Some of our Normal Schools 
could now probably do this work—there is one 
at least that has moved in the direction of 
working wood. I think there are several from 
the answers I received, who would have a room 
in the basement or attic that they could convert 
into a shop for working wood. But I think, if 
the thing is to be properly done, every school 
in the State will have to put up a special build- 
ing. 

I would be glad to have Dr. Atherton state 
how much money was needed to put up such a 
building at the State College, and how much 
money was needed to equip it. The fact is, we 
have already a teacher of drawing. I really be- 
lieve I could send my teacher of drawing toa 
manual training school, and in six weeks he 
would be ready to give instruction in wood and 
metals. I think, of course, that this appropria- 
tion we may get from the State should not, in 
any way, diminish the help for the schools we 
have hitherto received from the State. They are 
just about getting on their feet. Indeed, the 
trouble in many of the schools is to pay salaries 
that will keep in their faculties the best talent. 
The high schools and colleges have been rob- 
bing our schools of the best teaching talent, and 
the appropriation we get for manual training 
should not diminish the help we have hitherto 
received from the State. I would like Dr. 
Atherton to state how much money was required 
to put up their building and buy tools for the 
boys, etc. 

Dr. Atherton: I can say very briefly, in 
round numbers, about $3,000 for the original 
plant; but that does not tell the story precisely. 
Over our pumping house we had a little space, 
where we had put in skylights and several sets 
of carpenter’s tools—very much crowded for 
space at that. One of the professors was, at 
that time, analyzing the fertilizers under the 
direction of the State Board of Agriculture, and 
we found after discussing. the matter for a while 
that the profits were about $1,000 a year. The 
trustees voted to lay that income aside for the 
present as a kind of nest-egg, not knowing what 
would come out of it. At the end of three years 
the professor in charge of that work left us, and 
the accumulation was then a little less than 
$3,000. The trustees voted to put that intoa 
mechanical arts building. We had the pump- 
house and also the tower. We located the 
building just far enough away to leave a drive- 
way between the two, contracted for a building 
15x34, a forge room on the ground floor, with a 
brick flooring, a machine shop for iron work 
beside it, a wood turning shop directly over the 
machine shop, and a carpenter shop directly 
over the forge room. We ran a shaft across 
from the pumping house and started. Our 
contract for the building above the foundation 
was a little over $1500, and we were obliged to 
dig a cistern for the soft water, which was very 
expensive, because, after cutting down a short 
distance, we struck solid limestone. We were 















obliged also to build an expensive heavy culvert 
under the building, because it was so situated 
that quite a large water-shed relieves itself there 
in the Spring. So that the expense was in- 
creased, I suppose, $300 or $400 over what it 
should have been. We had then about $1,000 
to put into machinery. One of our men made 
it his business to visit a large number of the 
most important establishments in the country 
to see how the work was actually done. He 
spent about a year visiting and working in the 
shops. The institutions were very kind to him 
indeed. At Boston, for instance, General Walker 
gave him carte blanche to go through each de- 
partment, to take what he chose and to leave 
what he chose. While there he went to a gen- 
tleman to see about furnishing a number of 
blowers. The gentleman made some inquiry 
about the situation, about what we were trying 
to do, and then said he would like to make us 
a present of the blowers, and he sent about 
eight or ten or a dozen—I don’t remember the 
precise number—of the best and most modern 
patterns; so that we got those for nothing. 
Our forges and anvils we had to buy outside. 
We have been adding on the average from 
$300 to $500 a year for equipment. It has been 
running for three or four years, and we have the 
appearance of having a very well-equipped 
shop. I suppose we have spent there altogether 
less than $5,000. We started with the rule that 
we would buy nothing that was not absolutely 
the best that could be obtained in the market. 
All of our tools agree exactly with the best 
tools the best graduate would have to use after 
leaving and going into a shop outside. The 
studies of the first two years there correspond 
to the studies of the preparatory department, 
and the studies of the last year to the studies of 
the freshman year in college. A boy came 
there three or four years ago out of the 
country, awkward in all his ways and actions. 
The military drill straightened him up some- 
what. He went through an elementary three 
years’ course and then left us, staid at home 
two months, because he was so inexperienced 
in the world that he didn’t know to do with 
himself. He then went into the employ of the 
Westinghouse Switch and Signal Company, 
and he was not with that company two months 
when he was detailed to superintend the con- 
struction and erection of their switches, and 
much more important work. It was no trouble 
whatever to him, because he had had his hand 
trained right along, step by step with his eye, 
and knew his work thoroughly. He had used 
the same tools and had done the same things 
that are done in actual every-day life. 

To answer the question directly, I would say 
$3,000 to start with, with gradual additions, It 
is too meagre a sum, but that nest egg has 
proved to be a very profitable one. You may 
say that $5,000 will be ample. 

Prof. J. A. Cooper: How many students 
can $3,000 provide for ? 

Dr. Atherton: We are sending to the shop 
now about seventy students a week. They go 
by sections, but we can put into the carpenter 
shop twenty-four students at a time. 
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Prof. Cooper: Some of the Normal Schools 
of the State have from three hundred to four 
hundred students. How much of a shop would 
you want, for say, three hundred and fifty 
pupils? 

Dr. Atherton: You can very easily arrange 
a shop where twenty-five or thirty men can 
work together, say in the carpenter shop. You 
can have say ten men working in the turner 
shop, say ten more in the iron shop, and ten 
more working in the forge room. 

Prof. Cooper: That would make fifty-five 
all told. 

Dr. Atherton: Yes, sir, in one day. They 
want to work not more than two periods of from 
two to three hours each in the week. If they 
work there every day, then not more than an 
hour or an hour and a half at atime; so that 
three hundred and fifty, or four hundred, or even 
five hundred students could be accommodated 
in such a building in the course of a week. 
Many recommend a building with one story. 
We found our two stories very much of an aid, 
because it makes everything more compact. 

Prof. G. M. Philips, West Chester: I feel 
very safe in saying that the West Chester 
school will earnestly and heartily co-operate 
with this work. I am sure of it. But a little 
while ago when I asked the Board to make a 
small appropriation to secure the services 
of Mrs. Rohrer, the principal of the Phila- 
delphia Cooking School, to give us instruction 
in cooking, they unanimously agreed to give us 
all we asked for. We have now in attendance 
there over four hundred students, and we al- 
ways do have more than that number. We 
should be sorry to be compelled to put up an 
unsightly building on our grounds. We should 
be sorry to be compelled to put up a frame 
building. Our buildings are all of cut stone, 
and are a credit to West Chester and the State; 
and it seems to me that in taking hold of this 
thing we should build substantially, and build 
for the future. And do not let us forget the 
problem of the education of the girls in this 
matter. We must educate them. We must 
bring sewing and cooking, as well as the other 
forms of manual training. 

Dr. Atherton: Yes, and the girls ought to be 
allowed to go into the workshops, especially 
the wood-working department, whenever they 
care to. 

Captain Billingsley: In order that I shall'be 
better informed and better able to say something 
to our Board in regard to this question, I would 
like to hear something more in regard to the 
lines in which this is to run—whether all the 
students will be compelled to take the instruc- 
tion. 

Dr. Atherton: The answer to that would 
be that the students who behave themselves 
well would be allowed the privilege. The testi- 
mony is absolutely uniform in all schools in 
this country of which I have information—and 
all schools abroad, too, for that matter—that the 
pupils look upon the privilege of going into the 
shop as a prize, and are willing to make any 
exertion to gain thatend. Again and again in 
these new rooms in London, was I told that the 
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difficulty was in keeping the pupils out of the 
shops. Why, one ofthe teachers said to me that 
they spent their Saturdays and holidays there, 
and were in there every opportunity they got. 
Another very interesting fact I ought to have 
mentioned before is this: We made a visit to 
New York. They began this work there in 
January as an experiment in two or three of 
the schools. Their whole system is under the 
control of twenty-five boards of trustees, and no 
change can be made in the curriculum except 
on the recommendation of these boards of 
trustees. The idea grew so rapidly that on the 
application of the parents to these trustees, they 
have already enrolled in this kind of work in 
the city a little over ten thousand children. 
The lines of work are, ordinarily, wood work— 
because that gives a greater variety of manipu- 
lation than any other—and the ordinary pro- 
cesses in iron, such as chipping and filing which 
is the training of the hand. I was also at Cor- 
nell Universty, where a professor in charge 
showed me the carefulness with which they 
make a plane surface, for instance. Right 
against a window, where the light was shining 
through a lower surface, and above it a piece of 
iron, and the two surfaces came together, he 
said, ‘‘ Pass your eye along there and see if you 
can discover any light.” I looked very carefully, 
stepping back and forth, and could see no trace 
of light whatever. He then pulled out one of 
his hairs and put on the end of it and said 
“Now look;” and I saw a perfect drift of light 
coming through the surfaces. I asked him his 
estimate of that width of space, and he said 


about .0025 of aninch. That is the fineness of 


the manipulation aimed at. That chipping 
and filing, the producing of a smooth surface, 
is one of the most exacting in calling out all the 
faculties involved. I can show you one piece 
of metal secured into another in that way (illus- 
trating), superimposed one upon the other, so 
that you cannot with a magnifying glass trace 
the line of joining all the way round. 

For girls, sewing and cooking seem to be the 
two most important branches, although in Brus- 
sels I found a school where they were, beside 
their other operations, paying a great deal of at- 
tention to design. I had gone through the 
various grades, had been through many of the 
different schools in Paris and London with 
reference to their drawing, and also through the 
South Kensington Institute, but I had seen no- 
where what seemed to be evidence of original- 
ity of design. And I said to the instructor, 
“How do you account for this?’’ Her reply 
was, ‘‘I do not know, except that from the time 
they make their first stroke they are taught that 
all their work is to be with reference to design, 
and then when they have acquired skill in ma- 
nipulation they are set free to make their own 
designs, for wall paper, frieze and decorations 
of any kind.” And, I say, there were some of 
the most striking evidences of originality that I 
have seen anywhere in any place. That same 
idea of originality, I might sav, goes into this 
work—with the wood particularly. The boys 
are encouraged to gothrough step bystep. My 
little boy said to me at table recently, ‘‘ Well, I 
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don't like to have to make a thing a half a 
dozen times over.” I was very glad to hear 
him say it, because it showed that the boys 
were compelled to go over and over it until 
they had succeeded in making the right thing. 

Are there any further remarks, gentlemen ? 
We have a resolution before us pending. Are 
you ready for the question ? 

Prof. Eldon, Lock Haven, Pa.: Mr. Chair- 
man, there is a question that occurs to me, and 
that is, How much of this training can be car- 
ried by the teachers to the public schools? 
There are hundreds of trades in which women 
engage, and hundreds in which men engage. I 
would like to have some information on that 
one point, as to how much of this training 
the teachers can carry to the district schools. 

Dr. Atherton: Perhaps it is desirable to leave 
that until a later stage, unless it would involve 
the attitude of Professor Eldon or some others 
with reference to the resolution before us. 

Dr. E. E. Higbee: The teachers who attend 
the Normal Schools are to-day carrying to the 
public schools all the training they get in these 
higher institutions. The only thing we want 1s 
to have them qualified to do ‘Ais work as the 
occasion may arise. What I mean is, that the 
Normal Schools should give this training in 
manual affairs to teachers, so that they can 
carry it out in the lower schools. The question 
is not how much of the training they can carry 
to the district schools, but how much of that 
training they may be able to secure in the Nor- 
mal Schools. 

Capt. Billingsley : It is a very important ques- 
ion. 

Dr. Higbee: Bear in mind that in the Nor- 
mal Schools they train irrespective of localities. 
If it becomes necessary that our teachers should 
have the power of giving instruction in manual 
training and industrial pursuits, the Normal 
Schools not only ought to do it, but they must 
do it. 

Governor Beaver: Is Professor Eldon simply 
educating the people who can go into the low- 
est grade of district schools, or is he trying to 
educate people that may take the best schools 
in this country? It is a question of whether he 
wants his teachers to take the highest standard 
that can be taken by a teacher anywhere in the 
country. They can carry all they can get, of 
course, into every school, and if they haven't 
rooms they can take it home and work it out 
there. The experience of some States is that 
in several places they have nothing connected 
with the schools, but the boys take their tasks 
home and work them out there. 

Prof. Schaeffer: We teach algebra in our Nor- 
mal Schools and yet in how many of our public 
schools do we teach algebra? Nevertheless it 
is a benefit for a teacher to know all about that 
subject. After the community is awakened on 
this subject, they can easily arrange to build the 
basements a little higher and provide for wood- 
work. As soon as the teachers are ready to do 
this thing, then the way will open. When we 
have the teachers to give the instruction and 
the ideas of these teachers are practical, the 
way opens without further difficulty. 
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Prof. Lawson: I understand Prof. Eldon’s re- 
mark to mean something like this: How far 
this can be made practical in the country 
schools? As suggested, that would probably be 
a matter that would come up hereafter ; but in 
order that we can act and vote intelligently 
here, we ought to understand something about 
that. I can conceive in my own mind how it 
can be made practical ; I think it can be in course 
of time, after we have our teachers and it is 
fairly introduced, and we have persons trained 
who are competent to teach it. I think it could 
fairly be introduced into all our schools even 
in the country—not by employing a teacher for 
each school, but by having a shop, or basement 
made a little higher, in which they can work, 
and then one teacher can go from district to 
district. I think there ought to be no difficulty 
in that. 

Prof. Scheaffer : The only serious difficulty to 
be apprehended is, that as soon as we have the 
lady teachers educated, so that they are first- 
class cooks, why some of the old bachelors or 
widowers of the State will come and marry them 
away from us! 

Prof. Durling: There is perhaps one reply 
to make to that. As I understand it, the 
gentlemen are to be educated in the art of 
cooking as well as the ladies. (Laughter.) Just 
a few words with reference to the point that is 
to some extent under discussion, and that is 
how far this matter can be made practical 
and practicable in our country schools. I 
think there are very many ways. Our country 
teachers are now required to teach physiology 
in our country schools. Now, anyone who is 
at all experienced in institute work in our coun- 
try schocls has perhaps been struck with the 
question that is sometimes asked: ‘I wish I 
could illustrate these things. Here is this sub- 
ject of physiology for which I need apparatus. 
I need something by which I can lead my 
children to see and realize these things, but I 
have no apparatus, and my Board is unwilling 
to purchase it. What will I do?’ It seems to 
me that this manual training will answer that 
question completely. There is a vast amount 
of stuff the teachers can make if they only will. 
The material for it is everywhere; it is in the 
fields, and everywhere about us. They have 
never learned what they can make out of a few 
pieces of wood or rubber tubing. It seems this 
training is intended to lead them to know what 
they can do, and to be able to do these things, 
so that each teacher as he goes away frum the 
Normal School has learned to make these 
things and knows how to make a good many 
more. In our Normal Schools we have had 
for some time a considerable amount of kinder- 
garten work. Much of the work in the very 
commencement with the children, can be done 
perhaps in a better way from the blackboard or 
charts ; but the teacher in the district school may 
have no charts, and the Board can not see the 
propriety of buying them. The teacher then 
goes to the store, buys a few yards of heavy 
manilla paper and makes these things and 
brings them to school, thereby costing the Board 
nothing, and her nothing beyond a few hours’ 
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work. It grounds these teachers not only in 
ideas as to how these things are to be done, 
but gives the hand as well as the brain skill in 
doing them. They can be done in our country 
schools. How many little pieces of apparatus 
can be made at almost no expense, if the teacher 
only knows how. But how helpless we are 
until we develop a little skill! That something 
must be done to develop this, is to my mind 
the most important thing in this whole matter 
of industrial enducation. 

Governor Beaver: Allow me to make a sug- 
gestion before I go, on an entirely different line, 
and one that I would like this Conference of 
Normal School teachers, independently of the 
Education Commission, to consider. Perhaps I 
ought not to thrust it upon them without talking 
a little privately to some of them; but it won't 
hurt. 

As is well known, our Orphans’ School sys- 
tem, under present legislation, closes in June, 
1890. I have no doubt that some legislation 
will be undertaken this winter which will pro- 
vide for the education of our soldiers’ orphans. 
It is perhaps not wise that the old system be 
revived as it has been heretofore conducted. 
The subject was first brought to my attention by 
a principal of a Normal School, and afterward 
reinforced by one of the trustees. It is simply 
this: If the Legislature should say, the old sys- 
tem of education of the soldiers’ orphans is not 
what we want; we want them provided for in 
some other way; and should say further, we 
are willing, where our present Normal Schools 
have not facilities for taking care of them, to 
put up a couple of plain cottages, over which a 
matron should preside—one for the girls and 
one for the boys—and we are willing to pay 
what the service is worth for feeding and tak- 
ing care of them; would it be feasible for our 
Normal Schools to take, say one hundred, 
which would give them good training, which 
would give them opportunity to take advantage 
of this industrial element, which would enable 
those who are sixteen, or when they arrive at 
age, just simply to go from this department into 
that department? Would it be feasible for our 
Normal Schools, each one of them so provided, 
to take one hundred of these children and look 
after them? Would the Boards of Trustees of 
our Normal Schools undertake to do the addi- 
tional work that would be imposed upon them? 
Would the principals of our Normal Schools 
be willing to give so much of supervision 
as would necessarily devolve upon them? 
Would the teachers of our Normal Schools feel 
that their dignity was in any way impaired by 
having these soldiers’ orphans, or, if you please, 
destitute children, connected with them in the 
schools? Would it in any way hurt the 
schools? If that were answered negatively— 
that no harm could come to the school—then is 
it a possible thing to do? This matter of the 
provision and education of our soldiers’ orphans 
and destitute children of the State generally, is 
a question to which I am giving a great deal of 
thought. It is a very grave question. It is a 
question of making producers out of consumers. 
It is a question of help in every way, for every- 
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body, and it is a question to which we ought 
to give our thought and attention. The sugges- 
tion originally came from one of the trustees of 
our Normal Schools, and the question is, Is it 
not possible for our Normal Schools, to take 
a hundred of them for their model schools, and 
give them a good education? And in so doing 
would you expend over and above what our 
soldiers’ orphans’ schools are compelled to ex- 
pend? You would be at no expense for teach- 
ing force. You would simply provide a matron 
for the boys and girls, to see that they are 
cleanly in personal appearance and surround- 
ings. Your present model schools would edu- 
cate them. Your prospective industrial depart- 
ment would give the training to their hands, and 
your present Normal Schools would take those 
who ought to be teachers and educate them. 

When the question was first broached | con- 
fess that I hesitated about it. I have consulted 
a good many people privately about it, and the 
more we talk it over the more feasible it be- 
comes. It is a question I would like to have 

ou talk over while you are here. Do not al- 
ow the schools to be hurt in any way. That is 
the first consideration. But if the two can be 
interlinked, and they can be made to contribute 
to the welfare of each other, is it not a good 
thing todo? It is a question I leave with you, 
and | wish you would consider it before you sep- 
arate finally. It is a question not for this meet- 
ing, but one for our Normal Schools to con- 
sider, and I would be glad to have such sug- 
gestions as you would care to make on the sub- 
ject. There are members of both the Senate 
and House here, and it would be a good thing 
if they could have information in advance and 
thereby be able to take a positive stand when 
the question comes up for consideration in the 
legislative branch of government. Itis aa very 
important question from every standpoint, and 
one upon which I need some light. 

Prot. T. B. Noss: I would like to ask 
whether, in the distribution of the orphans’ 
schools, you can see any objection to classify- 
ing them? Some of our Normal Schools have 
large and others small model schools. Can you 
see any objection to sending the advanced 
classes of orphans’ schools to one school, 
where the model school is already large, and 
the primary children to those schools where the 
model schools are not so large ? 

A Member: I will state that there are 1549 
orphans under the age of sixteen. That num- 
ber would divide among the Normal Schools, 
and place about 125 in each. 

Governor Beaver: In less than two years 
there would be fewer than that. 

Dr. Higbee: That is the number counting 
all ordinary discharges, etc. 

Prof. D. C. Thomas: I am very anxious that 
this suggestion of the Governor be acted upon 
before we leave here. I think time will be 
given for it. I think I represent a Normal 
School where the orphan school is right near 
by, and I know something of the operations of 
it. That feature strikes me as very feasible, 
and I hope there will be a time appointed for a 
discussion of the question. 
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Dr. Atherton: The Commission have had 
this matter under consideration, and we have 
felt that if the Normal Schools can take care of 
the children, that is a happy solution of the ques- 
tion. If they cannot, we must, at all events, 
provide for the introduction of manual training. 
We have felt that very strongly. The Commis- 
sion will be very glad to provide in any way for 
hearing the Normal Schools on the subject, and 
we will be very glad to prolong this morning's 
session if necessary. There are two or three 
practical solutions of the question which | want 
to make in reply to the suggestions of Prof. 
Eldon and Capt. Billingsley, as to how far this 
can be introduced into the schools. They have 
already begun the work in the Millersville 


Normal School. Suppose we let that be the first 
thing for discussion this afternoon, and now 
take a recess for dinner with the 
pending. 


resolution 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Pursuant to the recess taken, the Commis- 
sion met at 2 p. m., and resumed its pro- 
ceedings as follows ; 

Dr. Atherton: I want to say, before going 
farther, that perhaps our most direct way will 
be to proceed with the consideration of the one 
question pending. ‘There were two points pend- 
ing, one a very practical point and in direct an- 
swer to the suggestion made by Prof. Eldon 
and also by Capt. Billingsley, as to the amount 
of this work that could be carried on in the 
rural schools. I thought, as a matter of work- 
ing arrangement, possibly it might be well to 
suggest three practical and quite practicable 
methods. One is suggested by the London 
systein : 

1. A number of districts could agree in the 
establishment of a shop and locate a teacher 
there, and the children could go in sections 
from the various schools on given days of the 
week and spend some time ir the shop; or 

2. Schools that have appliances, with a little 
room—you wouldn’t want room for more than 
six at a time, perhaps—could jointly employ a 
teacher, an expert teacher. He should be an 
intinerant and go from district to district, being 
at a given place on each day of the week ; or 

3. A system that was adopted by a teacher, 
on his own motion, in a town in Wisconsin, 
struck me as a very happy illustration of the 
genius of the whole idea. He wrote that he 
found no way of introducing manual training 
into his school. The district was too poor to 
put up a building, but they had paid a good 
deal of attention to drawing. I suppose we all 
understand that drawing is one of the essentials 
in this whole system. This will do more to 
stimulate and compel drawing all through the 
State than any othersingle measure could. Well, 
drawing had been pretty well established in his 
school, and it occurred to him he could carry it 
one step further. He got the boys to make 
working drawings for construction, and then 
suggested they take them home and make the 
articles while there. The result was that they 
gathered together all the odd tools about the 
house. In some cases two or three families 
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combined, and a small part of the house or cel- 
lar was set apart for that kind of work. and in 
six months afterward they had an exhibition of 
their products, which was a revelation to them 
all. That is one of the practical methods that 
any live teacher can introduce, and it is a mere 
commonplace to say here that in the whole 
system, however perfect the machinery may 
be—everything, indeed, may be—everything is 
going to depend upon the teacher. 

Now, for an illustration of what has already 
been begun in the State, I will call upon Dr. 
Lyte to tell briefly what they have done at Mil- 
lersville. 

Dr. Lyte: I shall state in a few brief words 
that our trustees have been thinking of this 
matter for quite a long time. A committee was 
appointed a year ago to take into consideration 
the propriety of starting that kind of work in 
manual training. At the beginning we invited 
the president of this Commission, Dr. Atherton, 
to visit us. He came out there and looked 
around, and he made us believe very soon that 
we had a place we could easily use for manual 
training purposes. As soon as he left we began 
work and fitted up one of our recitation rooms, 
so that we have a place for fifteen pupils to 
work. We bought the tools, and two or three 
weeks ago began work with the senior class, 
which numbers about thirty-seven. We divided 
it into three sections. This department has 
now at work twenty ladies and seventeen 
gentlemen, and we are fortunate enough to 
have in our faculty a professor of mathematics 
who is also a skilled carpenter. He takes 
charge of the work. The students are already 
making application for double time, so that 
they can work still longer than we have as yet 
been able to permit. We began with wood 
work, and are following out very closely the 
course that is adopted at the State College. The 
professor in charge of the manual training de- 
partment was kind enough to send me a com- 
plete set of samples, and that aids us a great 
deal. We use these samples, and have no 
trouble in giving our pupils a graded course. 
We have made several pieces of apparatus that 
look well for beginners; and I am very much 
pleased to see the way the girls} take hold of it. 
The young women push the plane as well as 
the boys do. They handle the saw and chisel, 
and so far as I can judge it is very popular with 
the students. I asked the senior class before I 
came away whether I should vote in favor of 
the manual training, and they were unanimous 
in saying, Yes. They want cooking also, and 
some other features of manual training we have 
not yet introduced. The whole outfit as we 
have it has been entirely inexpensive. I do not 
think it cost us more than $200. We shall 
probably have to buy a few more tools, be- 
cause, as the work goes on, we see that we need 
one tool here and another there. 

Capt. Billingsley: Did you buy your benches? 

Prof. Lyte: No, sir; we made our benches. 
We have a carpenter already employed at the 
school. Our steward is a skilled mechanic him- 
self. I made a draft of the benches from the 
draft I received from Dr. Atherton. 
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Prof. Cooper: It seems to me that we do 
not need trained teachers then, in this question 
at all. We have already skilled mechanics in 
all the training schools, and that practically 
solves the problem. 

Capt. Billingsley: Suppose you have four 
hundred students, generally of Normal Schools, 
and there are more girls than boys; would you 
have them in two buildings, or would you work 
them all at cooking or sewing, or would you 
have them all together—or what would you do? 

Dr. Lyte: Those are details we haven't 
worked out. In all our recitations we have the 
boys and girls recite together. I have divided 
the classes into three sectons ; one composed of 
ladies, one composed of gentlemen, and one 
comp’ xed of ladies and gentlemen. It doesn’t 
make any difference how you arrange them, 
They work like young people, and it doesn't 
seem to occur to them that they belong to dif- 
ferent sexes. Whatever is introduced into the 
common schools must be taught in the schools 
of the Normal grade. Therefore the whole 
course as it is to-day in the common schools, it 
seems to me, must be learned by both men and 
women. I may change my mind, but as I look 
at the question now, that is my conclusion on 
the subject. 

Prof. Cooper: 
work? 

Prof. Lyte: We have been able to give them 
only two hours a week. 

Prof. Cooper: I do not see why they could 
not double it and have four hours a week. 

Prof. Lyte: I can do it, and when we put in 
the junior class they will. 

Prof. Wherry: If we knew all that is going 
on in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
there might be many illustrations of the practi- 
cal working of this system. I want to refer to 
one : In the little town of Waynesboro, Frank- 
lin county, four years ago, the school author- 
ities or teachers and principal in that little 
borough undertook this very thing we are now 
trying to solve; and two years ago I went to 
Chambersburg, and saw a very remarkable ex- 
hibit of the handiwork of the children of the 
public schools of that town. Steam engines 
operating ; wind engines going like everything; 
farm implements of all sorts; plows, and har- 
rows and cultivators, wheel-barrows—every- 
thing you could think of. The handiwork of the 
girls also was attractive—kitchen utensils made 
of tin, their own handiwork, and everything of 
that sort. That is all I have to say, sir. I think 
possibly that all over the State such exhibits 
might be made. I want to add also that that 
work was done by the graduates of State Nor- 
mal Schools without any preliminary training at 
all. 

Prof. Lyte: There appears to be an idea 
abroad that this teaching must be done by 
specialists, and I think we will have to get rid 
of that idea. 

Prof. Wherry: Thatis what we must try to do. 

Supt. Luckey, Pittsburgh: It appears to me 
that we have experience enough in other things 
to teach us that we can do better by moving on 
the regular school plan. For twenty years we 
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undertook to teach music by specialists in our 
city, and it was a grand failure. We then re- 
solved that it should be taught as arithmetic, 
geography and grammar are taught, by the reg- 
ular teacher, and it is a very notable success. 
It appears to me that the foundation in all these 
studies should be laid by the regular teacher, 
and they should be properly prepared for that 
work. It is true, the regular teachers cannot 
make accomplished musicians, but they can lay 
the foundation for it. It is true they cannot 
make first-class mathematicians, but they can 
lay the foundation for it. It is true they cannot 
make elocutionists, and I think we ought to be 
thankful they cannot (laughter), but they can 
lay the foundation for it; and those who have 
the desire and inclination to go farther, of 
course, will be supplied with the facilities in 
technical schools and under the instruction of 
thoroughly well-prepared individuals. I think, 
however, we ought to get rid of the idea that 
every country school where this subject is to be 
introduced is to have a special teacher. Wecan- 
not do that. We do not want todothat. We 
can lay a foundation and lay it well, just as well 
as we are laying the foundation in mathematics 
and grammar, by the regular teachers, and I 
think our first efforts ought to be to arrange for 
the education of our teachers for this elementary 
work. 

Dr. Atherton: I am glad to be able to ex- 
press my very strong concurrence in that view, 
and to say also that every country which has 
undertaken anything of this kind on a large 
scale has come to that conclusion as the result 
of experience and discussion. That problem 
was thoroughly worked out in Sweden. I refer 
to that again because they dealt there with the 
rural school problem better than any other 
country. The pedagogical idea is the idea of a 
systematic, regular, progressive training. 

Are we ready for the question on the resolu- 
tion as presented by Professor Cooper this 
morning? 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Prof. Cooper: As a sequel to that resolution 
I make a second one: 

Resolved, That we recommend that the In- 
dustrial Commission ask the Legislature for the 
proper appropriation to carry out the preceding 
resolution, and in our estimation $10,000 is not 
too much to erect a building and equip it, 
and $3,000 a year to each school for annual ex- 
penses in conducting it. 

Dr. Atherton: Do I understand that you 
move the adoption of that second resolution as 
expressing the sense of this Conference ? 

Prof. Cooper: I do, sir. 

Dr. Atherton: You have heard the motion. 
Are there any remarks upon it? If not, are 
you ready for the question ? 

The resolution was seconded and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Prof. Philips, West Chester: The question is 
not whether that is too much. A little while 
ago we put up a plain brick building 6ox40, 
three stories in height, which cost us $12,000, 
and I do not think it can be done for any less. 
Capt. Billingsley: If I understand it, the 
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Legislature will be asked to appropriate $100,000 
or more for the Normal Schools, for the coming 


two years. There is one new school, and the 
question is whether we can pile on $10,000 
more to each school and $3,000 beside. 

Prof. Philips: That is for a separate purpose. 

Capt. Billingsley: As I understand the Pro- 
fessor's resolution, it was to ask for $3,000 for 
equipment ; that would be $13,000. 

Prof. Philips: But the $10,000 would only be 
once, for the building. 

Dr. Atherton: I understood the resolution to 
be advisory, that it was the suggestion of the 
sense of the gentlemen present ; and the Com- 
mission in preparing the draft of the bill to sub- 
mit to the Legislature, will take this into account 
as the expression of the gentlemen most directly 
interested. I may as well say here what I 
should have said elsewhere. before the close of 
the conference, that | shall be very glad myself, 
and I am sure every member of the Commission 
will, if the gentlemen in thinking over any of 
the points involved in this question, between 
now and the first of January, will communicate 
very freely about whatever they have to sug- 
gest. A word about the matter of buildings: 
My own impression is that the Legislature will 
hesitate about making an appropriation so 
large. In some cases so large and expensive a 
building will not be necessary; in other cases 
it may not quite reach the amount; and my im- 
pression would be that, for the sake of lighten- 
ing the passage of such a measure and preventing 
it from being overburdened in the Legislature, 
it would be wiser to ask for a smaller amount, 
with the idea that the trustees themselves could, 
from other sources, supplement that; or per- 
haps that a uniform plan of building could be 
agreed upon, and perhaps when you come to 
look over the matter you will find that some 
portions of the building already in use can be 
employed—perhaps with an annex. So that I 
think you will find less than $10,000 on the 
whole will answer the purpose; and if that can 
be done, or some movable scale be adopted, so 
as to adapt it to the requirements of each local- 
ity—leave it in the hands of some Commission 
to be appointed by the Governor, or leave some 
discretionary authority in the hands of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction—and in some 
way make an appropriation not to exceed a 
maximum amount, and leave the determination 
of the necessary minimum to some proper 
party—it would secure in the end all that you 
desire, and not put before Captain Billingsley 
and his associates in the Legislature this bug- 
bear of so large an appropriation. Captain 
Billingsley, I know, will be prepared to do any- 
thing that any other member of the Legislature 
will do. He holds a dual relation to the measure, 
and I think we should be very careful that our 
action does not put such men in an embarrass- 
ing position. 

Prof. Philips: Of course, our Board has as yet 
taken no action, but it is my judgment they 
would not put up a building so cheap as $10,000, 
I do not believe they would do it. It would not 
be in keeping with the rest of our property. I 
have seen this mistake made too often, that in 
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building in the first-place we build on too small 
a scale. We would have saved several thousand 
dollars for the State and ourselves if we had not 
made that mistake. Let us build at least on an 
ample plan, so that this thing will grow; if there 
is any future to it at all, it will enlarge beyond 
the conception of any member here. In my 
judgment it will be as easy to get $10,000 as 
$8,coo. It is all for the State's gain. The State 
takes a mortgage for all it gives, it belongs to 
the State; and I believe we can do it. 

Dr. Atherton; When we were talking of 
erecting our building first, three or four years 
ago, | corresponded with several institutions, 
and one gentleman who had large experience 
in the Boston Institute of Technology wrote me 
that his preference was a single story, and so 
constructed that you could lengthen it if you 
wanted to; that the loss in space in that way 
more than overcame any disadvantage. 

What is the next order of business and 
pleasure of the conference ? 

Prof. Cooper: I think the president of the 
Commission should give us a talk upon what 
we might do when we get home—give us a little 
lesson that we might go to work on. 

Dr. Atherton: If you will allow me to make 
that very brief and practical, | should say the 
way to do the thing is to do it. That is what 
the Millersville people did. They thought they 
had to wait until they got a new building, and 
got a new steam engine, and didn’t seem to 
know that they had everything right there at 
their hand. 

Prof. Cooper: You speak about a basement; 
we have a half dozen of them, but they say a 
basement is no place for tools. 

Dr. Atherton: Not unless it is light, airy, 
and dry. 

Prof. Cooper: Then we haven’t them. 

Dr. Atherton: Then don't put the tools in 
there. The simple thing is to take a room; 
I guarantee that we will send to any person 
that wants it a drawing of the bench. Thecon- 
struction that we found the most useful is a 
bench not so wide as this (illustrating) with an 
upright plank in the middle high enough to 
carry all the tools; and here (indicating) is a 
drawer for each student, in which he keeps 
such portions of his kit as cannot be hung there. 
I have another suggestion to make, which | 
have not seen worked out at all, and that is in 
case you want to lock them up. By putting a 
board across the top, and hinging on each edge 
a drop door, which could be lifted and hung up 
when the tools were in use, and dropped and 
locked at the bottom when the pupil is through. 
That, however, is a very minor matter. Hav- 
ing that, and your kit of tools for each one, and a 
progressive course of exercises marked out, that 
is all you need. Dr. Eldon spoke of one of the 
reports of the college we had printed, for the 
purpose of illustrating the line of our work, two 
years ago; plates showing in progressive order 
the tools and their use, and specific exercises 
from first to last. We shall reprint that in our 
next report, with some changes. We shall 
modify the course somewhat—not very much, 
but I shall be very glad to send to any gentle- 





man desiring it a copy of the report, which will 
give the size, drawn to dimensions, &c. 

Prof. Cooper: I will ask the Doctor for a 
set of his reports, drawings, and samples of 
his work from first to last. 

Dr. Atherton: Iam afraid we haven't those. 
We are getting short of samples. We have 
had a good many applications for them. Just 
now the professor in charge of mechanical 
work is engaged in devising a box of the right 
size for shipping. I think Doctor Lyte received 
also a set of blue prints for elementary pur- 
poses. 

Dr. Lyte: Yes, sir, for the elementary grades 
and advanced course in woodwork, and | find 
them very useful indeed. 

Dr. Atherton: The first and most important 
thing is to say that it can be done, and it then 
is done. After you make the first step, why it 
grows stronger and stronger of itself. 

Prof. Cooper: I made a visit to some school 
and they told me they paid $11 apiece for the 
work benches. I don't know just now where it 
was. I happen to be the fortunate possessor 
of a work bench myself, but that cost me $25. 
May I ask what is the length of your benches, 
Professor Lyte? 

Dr. Lyte: They are 13 or 14 feet long, and 
four students work at a bench, two on each side. 
There is an aisle of three feet between the 
benches, and while that is close we find room 
enough. I will say myself that I derived a great 
deal of benefit and much instruction through a 
visit I made to the State College. 

Prof. Cooper: I am sorry you did not call 
this meeting for the State College. 

Dr. Atherton: Well, we will adjourn to meet 
there. We should be glad to meet you, either 
singly or as a body, and promise to show you 
in great detail everything we have there. If 
you will let me suggest, 1 suppose our work as 
a conference is about through. We understand 
each other. We shall work together. The 
Commission will be glad for any suggestions 
now or in the progress of our measure; and I 
suppose now that the Normal School principals 
will probably like to get together and talk over 
the special matter the Governor brought to their 
notice this morning. If they have no objection, 
the members of the Commission will be lookers- 
on, with leave to confer in any way we choose, 
or, if we are in the way, we will withdraw. 

Dr. Lyte: It is almost impossible, I think, 
to establish anything in the way of reform that 
is not based on healthy public sentiment. If 
we are going to inaugurate this reform, we had 
better look after the creation of this public senti- 
ment. In your introductory speech, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you said there was a general misappre- 
hension as to the scope of the Commission. 
What steps shall this conference take to pro- 
mote that end? Is it not possible for every 
gentleman here to reach the public press? Is 
it not possible for those here to bring the matter 
to the attention of public school teachers? Are 
there not other ways that gentlemen may sug- 
gest to reach the public mind? 

Dr. Atherton: I shall be glad to say, in an- 
swer to that, that the Commission have kept 
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that in view from the first as one of its most 
important lines of action. One of our first 
steps was to hold a meeting in Philadelphia, in 
co-operation with the Board of Education, and 
a large representative gathering of the educa- 
tional and business men of the city met us; 
and it was a matter of surprise to the entire 
Commission to see how the ground had been pre- 
pared for our coming. We hadn't to advocate 
anything. The advocacy had been already 
made in the minds of the people. We went to 
Pittsburgh only three weeks ago. Prof. Luckey 
there had asked some of the representative edu- 
cational and business men of the city to come 
in. We had from twenty to twenty-five of the 
leading men there, and they cordially and 
unanimously endorsed our views and expressed 
their purpose to do anything they could to pro- 
mote it. We find that same feeling everywhere. 
Before the State Teachers’ Association, where I 
was present, the same proposition was submitted, 
and it received the same cordial indorsement 
there. The suggestion is a very wise one, and I 
think the members of this Conference could in 
their own way promote it by speeches in the 
County Institute and the press. The newspaper 
reporters were as eager to get at the Commission 
and interview us at Pittsburgh, and Philadel- 
phia, too, as I have ever seen them on the oc- 
casion of very important political questions. It 
was a matter of very great interest to me to see 
that the leading papers of Pittsburgh devoted 
about a column a day to the proceedings of the 
Commission during the short time we were 
there. The indications are abundant every- 
All that 


where that the public mind is ready. 
is necessary to say is that the scheme proposed 
is not a wild, chimerical scheme, but that it 


rests on a solid, firm foundation. I feel as as- 
sured that ten years will see a total revolution 
in this respect, I mean in the incorporation of 
this into our public school system, as I feel that 
the time will come around. 

At this point Professor Cornwell was intro- 
duced to the Conference by a member, and 
made the following remarks: 

Prof. Cornwell, West Chester: Mr. Chair- 
man, I came here to be a good listener. My 
interest was awakened on this subject by the 
public sentiment of our community. Indeed, I 
am prepared to indorse what you have just 
said—that the public sentiment is in advance of 
the educational sentiment on this question. It 
appears to me that public sentiment is moving in 
advanee of us. The Board of Trade at West 
Chester some months ago met and discussed this 
subject freely, and appointed a committee to 
wait upon the school board of the borough of 
West Chester to see if they could be induced to 
move in a practical line in this matter. We 
have appointed a meeting to be held next 
Tuesday evening, and we meet the Board of 
Trade again at that time. I feel much interest 
in this subject, and was largely induced to be 
present at this meeting with a view of ascertain- 
ing what could be learned on this subject in a 
practical way; and I am satisfied, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the way to move in this matter is to 
move, It isa new subject. The process must 
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be a tentative one. We must feel our way, and 
it is fortunate that is so. It is an imitative pro- 
cess. An attempt to do what some one has at- 
tempted to do before is not usually wise. It is 
like referring this subject to specialists, as one 
of our speakers said a few minutes ago. When 
you put one thousand heads at work and one 
thousand hands at work, ten thousand heads 
and ten thousand hands throughout this Com- 
monwealth will evolve something that will be 
practical beyond any matter of doubt; and if it 
fills the public need there is no question about 
its success practically or in any other way. I 
don't know, Mr. Chairman, what to recommend 
in ourown town. Our people demand something 
of this kind for the school children, and I don't 
know what we ought to do—whether to attempt 
to get a shop there and put the children 
through it in sections, and get some one to take 
charge of it, or— 

Dr. Atherton (interposing) ;: Do that. Hire the 
first shop you can get hold of—an unused car- 
penter’s shop, and send them there in sections, 
and that will lead to something else. 

Prof. Cornwell: I think so. I know no other 
thing to do. We have for some time been 
availing ourselves of kindergarten work in the 
public schools, and particularly industrial draw- 
ing. That is taught quite well, | think, through- 
out the course, and | believe gentlemen would 
be surprised to see what blackboard work some 
of our very smallest children can do in that 
line. We have also paid considerable atien- 
tion in a practical way to book-keeping and 
practical work of that kind. That is about all 
we have done in the way of special work. But 
to recur to the matter that brought me to my 
feet: I think that public sentiment is far in 
advance of this, and is ready for this movement, 
I think that is quite manifest. Our papers in 
West Chester have been full of it for a month, 
and I have felt some delicacy about attempting 
to say anything on the subject until I knew 
more about it, and until 1 could make up my 
mind whether the thing was practical or not. 

Prof. Wherry: The slightest thought on this 
subject leads one to see that the difference be- 
tween large cities and towns in the rural dis- 
tricts, in this matter, is very great. The parent 
of a city child has sense of the need of this very 
work, because he has no work for his boy at 
home, but the parent of the country boy has no. 
such sense and need of it at all. On the contrary 
he has an oppo:+te sense—a sense of too much 
work for his boy and not enough of education, 
as he understands it. Of course he and you. 
and I would not agree as to what education is, 
You go to one hundred of the farmers in the 
Cumberland Valley and ask them, “Do you. 
want your son taught manual training—carpens 
tering, blacksmithing,” and ninety-nine of them. 
will say, ‘‘No.’’ Let a man who is running for the 
Legislature go to one hundred voters and ask 
them whether he shall appropriate $10,000:to 
each Normal School of this State, to establish 
these schools, and the answer will be very em- 
phatic in the negative. Itis not new to me, sir. 
I have been in this work since 1872 myself. I 
have been thinking of it and working at it right 
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along, and I am now expressing only that 
which has occured to my mind during all these 
years. 

Dr. 
ment? 

Prof. Wherry: Yes, sir; certainly. 

Dr. Atherton: I was going to make this 
suggestion: The Commission will take very 
especial pains in their report to emphasize the 
idea that they do not advocate manual training 
for the sake of work, or for the sake of trade 
teaching, but that they advocate manual train- 
ing, simply as a means of educational develop- 
ment, and will dwell upon that feature of it to 
such an extent as will, I hope, help to remove 
existing prejudices. 

Prof. Wherry: That is just what I want to 
get at. The majority of the members of the 
Legislature are from the rural districts—two- 
thirds of them are. A large majority of the 
veters of this State are either agriculturists or 
employed in agricultural business. More than 
a majority of the population of this State are 
employed in agricultural pursuits, and these 
people do not feel the need of this training 
as the city and common school children do. 

Prof. Schaeffer: Forty per cent. of our popu- 
lation live in cities. 

Col. Theodore W. Bean: The question has 
been asked here what could be done by way of 
reaching results. This idea occurs to me: We 
have our Normal Schools represented here 
now. They are located at different points over 
the State, in different counties. 1 think you will 
aid your friends in the legislative branch of the 
State, upon whom will rest the responsibil- 
ity of consummating this project after it is 
worked out—for the important point in it is to 
secure such appropriations as will enable us to 
put it into practical operation. Now, it occurs 
to me, that if each Normal School, that is, the 
gentlemen that are interested in these Normal 
Schools in their respective counties, will call to 
their side the Legislators and Senators from 
their respective counties, and put themselves in 
personal conference with them, telling them 
now what you know, enlisting their good offices 
in the matter, you will certainly strengthen the 
hands of the few who are about going to the 
Legislature for the purpose of effecting this re- 
sult. I apprehend there will possibly be some 
well-grounded opposition from the rural dis- 
tricts. It is because they do not fully appreci- 
ate the wants of the people in our cities and 
towns as keenly as they might; and in order to 
overcome that, your Legislature will have to be 
pretty well organized in order to effect good work. 
It has occurred to me that if each of you here, 
upon your return, would put yourselves in com- 
munication with the gentlemen who represent 
you, you will effect some practical results and 
strengthen the hands of your friends very 
much, 

Dr. Atherton: Before we break up, I wish to 
express to Dr. Higbee our sincere thanks for his 
cordial assistance in this matter. 

At this point, 3:15 p. m., the Commission 
adjourned to meet in Philadelphia at the call of 
the Chairman. 


Atherton: May I interrupt for a mo- 
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BRAIN POWER IN EDUCATION. 


ROWN is the son of an Indian officer 

who died when his boy was ten years 
old, and left his widow badly off. Young 
Brown is intended for the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich ; but his mother’s means 
do not enable her to send him to a first- 
class ‘‘ crammer’s,’’ so he has to sit beneath 
the average schoolmaster. He works hard 
and thinks a great deal, and gains a fair 
knowledge of the subjects he is required to 
learn. He goes up to the competitive ex- 
amination at Woolwich, and finds each 
question so complicated that he is utterly 
puzzled; and, when the results of the ex- 
amination are made known, Brown is nearly 
last on the list. 

Smith is the son of a wealthy tradesman 
who wishes his son to enter as a cadet at 
Woolwich. Young Smith is sent early in 
life to a successful ‘‘ crammer’s,’’ to be fat- 
tened with knowledge as turkeys are cram- 
med for Christmas. ‘The crammer does not 


confine his attention to teaching his pupils; 
but he watches the examination papers set 
at Woolwich, and he finds that the exam- 
iners have each a peculiar *‘ fad,’’ and set 
their questions in a sort of rotation. 


He 
looks carefully over these, and he forms a 
kind of estimate of the questions which are 
likely to be set at any particular examina- 
tion. He therefore trains his pupils for 
these questions, and is often so successful in 
his predictions that at least half the ques- 
tions have been worked out by these pupils 
a week before the examination; and this 
result is obtained without any collusion be- 
tween the crammer and the examiner. On 
one occasion that we know of, seven ques- 
tions out of a paper of thirteen were pre- 
dicted as ‘‘due,’’ and the pupils conse- 
quently of this crammer were most successful 
at this ‘‘competitive.’’ Young Smith is thus 
trained; and passes say fifth out of a long 
list, and is considered, as far as this test 1s 
concerned, to possess brain power far be- 
yond that of the unfortunate Brown, who 
was nearly last in this same examination. 

Twenty years elapse, and Smith and Brown 
meet. Smith has jogged on in the usual 
routine; he may have never said or done a 
foolish thing. Brown, on the other hand, 
is a man of wide reputation, has written 
clever books, and done many clever things ; 
yet people who know his early history say 
how strange it was that he was so stupid 
when he was young, for he was ignomin- 
iously ‘‘spun ’’ at Woolwich! 

Those who thus speak, imagine that the 
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examination at which Smith succeeded and 
Brown failed was a test of their brain-power. 
It was in reality nothing of the kind; it was 
merely a test of the relative experience of 
those who trained Smith and Brown. 

We may fairly divide the subjects em- 
ployed in modern mental training into those 
which store and those which strengthen the 
mind. Languages; a knowledge of history 
and geography; the facts connected with 
various sciences, such as chemistry, elec- 
tricity, astronomy, etc., are stores; but not 
one of these does more than store the mind. 
Men’s minds were stored with a certain 
number of astronomical facts when Galileo 
attempted to revive the olden belief that the 
earth rotated; but their minds had not been 
strengthened, as it was the leading astrono- 
mers who most offered opposition to him. 
Several men with stored minds were the 
great opponents of Stephenson when he 
talked about traveling twenty miles an hour 
on a railroad. So that it appears that no 
matter how well a mind may be stored, if it 
is incapable of judging correctly on a novelty, 
it can not be called a strong mind. 

Our competitive examinations tend almost 
entirely to bring to the front those whose 
minds are the best stored, and many persons 
therefore have come to the conclusion that 


by such a course we have obtained for our 
various services what are termed ‘‘ the clev- 


erest youths.’’ It does not, however, follow 
that this result has been obtained. The 
greatest brain-power may actually be low 
down in the list of a competitive examina- 
tion in which stored knowledge alone has 
been requisite. There is a certain advantage 
to be gained by storing the mind with facts, 
and some people imagine that a knowledge 
of these facts indicates an educated and 
strong mind. It, however, merely proves 
that the mind has been stored; it does not 
prove it to have been strengthened. We 
may know what Cesar did under certain 
conditions; how Alfred the Great organized 
his police so that he could hang bracelets of 
value on sign-posts without fearing that 
highwaymen would steal them; and a mul- 
titude of other similar facts may have been 
stored in our minds; but any quantity of 
such stores would not enable an individual 
to solve the present Irish difficulty, unless he 
could find in the past an exactly similar 
case which had been treated successfully by 
some particular system. 

There is no doubt that even among the 
so-termed educated people, the majority 
possess only stored minds, and are incapa- 
ble, consequently, of reasoning on any 
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problem, other than by bringing to bear on 
it their stock of knowledge, which, probably, 
granting the problem is original, will not 
apply. No educated person doubts that the 
earth is asphere; but few of these can prove 
that it isso by means of facts with which they 
are acquainted, though a simple law of 
geometry is able to prove the fact. 

The average occupations of young men 
require nothing more than stored minds and 
powers of observation; consequently, our 
competitive examinations serve to some ex- 
tent to bring to the front such qualifications. 
But it is not among such that we obtain our 
discoverers, inventors, great statesmen, or 
good generals. The mere routine man will 
almost invariably bring about a disaster when 
he has novel conditions to deal with, and as 
arule the routine youth comes out best at an 
examination. 

Considering these facts, therefore, it ap- 
pears that just as intellect is invisible, so the 
relative power of intellect is unmeasurable ; 
and instead of forming hasty conclusions as 
to the relative powers of two men from the 
results of examinations, we may perceive 
that by such means we may be selecting 
those only who, under certain conditions, 
have succeeded in storing their minds with 
the facts required for that examination.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


TOUCHES OF NATURE. 


BY WM. C. PRIME, LL.D. 


N the Abbott collection of Egyptian an- 

tiquities, in possession of the New York 
Historical Society, is a bundle of wax tab- 
lets, looking not unlike school-boys’ slates 
of our day. ‘They were the tablets (serving 
the same purposes with modern slates) of 
the school-boys in an Egyptian school in 
the Ptolemaic period. How they came to be 
placed in the tomb we have not time now to 
conjecture. Perhaps they were an offering 
to a dead schoolmate. ‘They are the record 
of many interesting things; but I am writ- 
ing now about the perpetuation of records 
of little things; of small thoughts, trifling 
and unimportant mental actions. One of 
the boys had a copy, a line of Greek, set 
by the master across the top of the tablet. 
(Young readers may need to be told that 
the tablet was wood, covered with a black 
waxen composition, in which the boy could 
make marks with a sharp stick, like a pencil, 
and he could erase a mark by smoothing 
down the wax with the blunt or flattened 
end of his stick.) 
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This boy had worked along just as mod- 
ern boys work in their copy-books. Pro- 
bably he got to be weary. At all events he 
came to a point, as many a boy has done, 
when the pencil would go wrong in spite of 
him. He misspelled a word. He carefully 
erased it, smoothing down the wax, wrote 
it again, and it was again wrong. He 
smoothed the wax and wrote the word once 
more, and once more his wearied brain and 
his pencil went wrong. What did he do? 
Just what you, my boy, might have done, I 
fancy. Some of you would exclaim ‘‘ Con- 
found it!’’ Some boys in the up country 
might say ‘* Darn it!’’ Thesmall Egyptian 
not only said, but with his pencil scratched 
a Greek word ( phthazesthe, it seems to be) 
meaning just about what one means who says 
‘Deuce take it!’ And there it is to-day, 
the record of a school-boy’s little quarrel 
with his own perverse brain, in the days be- 
fore Cleopatra was born. 

Many years ago before crowds of travel- 
ers went to Egypt, there was (and I doubt 
not there still is) away up among the 


Theban hills, in a ravine once crowded with 
temples and sculptured monuments, one 
tomb which the Arab resurrectionists for 
many years had used as a convenient place 


for breaking up mummies found in other 
tombs. In the course of years this tomb, 
consisting of two rock-hewn chambers in 
the side of the mountain, had become filled 
to within a few feet of the ceiling with frag- 
ments of mummies and masses of mummy 
cloth. I have, from time to time, spent 
hours in overhauling this accumulation, 
chiefly for the purpose of finding specimens 
of the cloth of ancient Egypt. Here 1 once 
found an old garment, a linen shirt, of 
coarse fabric and much worn. It had be- 
longed to a poor man. How it came to be 
part of his burial dress could only be con- 
jectured. As I first saw it in the dim light 
coming in from the top of the doorway, I 
was about to throw it down as worthless, 
when my eye fell on something which 
seemed to be an interesting relic of a poor 
man’s home and home surroundings. A 
thin place in the old shirt, where, indeed, 
it had once given way entirely, was care- 
fully darned with coarse thread. You can 
read the record in what way you please. 
To me, it made the Egyptian hut of the an- 
cient ages to have very close similarity, in 
some respects, with the modern home of a 
poor man, in which you have doubtless seen, 
as I often have, the wife mending the ragged 
clothes of her husband. 

Let me tell of one more little record 
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which speaks of personal affection. If I 
have told of it before, it will do no harm to 
repeat the story. I once opened an Egyp- 
tian coffin which contained the body of a 
woman who had lived somewhere about 
1300 or 1400 B. C. The body was en- 
veloped in the usual way, with linen bands. 
Wound around the head, and trailing down 
on the chest, was a wreath of leaves and 
flowers. It was simply made. Splinters of 
palm branch formed a continuous cord. 
The fresh green leaf of some Egyptian 
plant, a pointed leaf, was folded over this 
cord, point to stem, and pinned with a 
splinter through the folded leaf. Another 
leaf was folded and pinned, lapping a little 
over the first one. ‘Then another and an- 
other; so that the cord, more than two 
yards long, was covered with a continuous 
row of folded leaves, the points hanging 
downward. At the place where each leaf 
lapped over the next one was pinned a 
flower making thus a row of flowers along 
the wreath. All this was dead now, 
and leaves and flowers alike were of a 
dark brown color. When I was a boy, in 
the up country, I have a thousand times 
made baskets in which to gather raspberries 
and blackberries in just this way, by pin- 
ning leaves together with splinters, stiffen- 
ing the rim by folding the points of the 
leaves over a flexible stem. In younger 
days I can remember making wreaths 
closely like the Egyptian wreath, on which 
dandelions were pinned like great buttons. 

I handed some of the brown flowers of 
the Egyptian wreath to that eminent and 
lamented man, whom many readers of this 
remember with warm affection, Dr. John 
Torrey, not telling him where I obtained 
them. Hee examined them and found them 
to be the immortelle, the flower now in uni- 
versal use for funeral wreaths in Europe and 
America. ‘‘ They are the driest flowers I 
ever examined,’’ he said ; ‘‘ where did they 
come from?’’ 

Here was a flower which thirty centuries 
ago expressed, in the symbolism of flowers, 
the same thought which it still expresses, 
the thought of immortality. The wreath 
itself was eloquent of love, for none but lov- 
ing hands had woven it for the forehead ot 
the dead woman—sister, mother, which ? 

N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
—— 





WE cannot go so far 
That home is out of sight ; 
The morn, the evening star, 
Will say, Good day! Good night! 
The heart that loves will never be alone; 
All earth, all heaven it reckons as its own. 
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HE extended report 

the Conference of the Industrial Com- 
mission with the principals of the Normal 
Schools, which was held Harrisburg, De- 
cember 6th, was received from the steno- 
grapher too late for insertion in our issue 
for January. We take pleasure in giving it 
place in the present number of 7 4e Journal, 
as matter of unusual interest even to the 
general reader, and we commend it to the 
attention of school officers and teachers in 
all parts of the State. It is replete with in- 
formation, and will be very suggestive to all 
who may give it careful perusal. 

In the special meeting of Normal School 
principals which was held immediately upon 
the adjournment of the Conference, the 
State Superintendent in the chair, a resolu- 
tion was adopted, recommending that the 
first certificate issued to graduates of the 
Normal Schools be made valid by law for a 
period of five years from the date thereof, 
thus affording ample time during which the 
‘two years of teaching’’ may be done that 
are required by law before the issue of the 
State diploma. 

The following resolution was adopted 
after extended discussion, as to how the 
Normal Schools can best aid in the care 
and education of the Soldiers’ Orphans: 

Resolved, That the Normal School principals 
express their deep interest in the welfare of the 
Soldiers’ Orphans of Pennsylvania, and are 
ready to heartily co-operate with the State in 
training such of these young people as are of 
suitable age and desire to prepare to teach. 

To render the practice of the Normal 
schools uniform in the matter of final exam- 
inations, it was 

Resolved, That all applicants for examina- 
tion by the State Board of Examiners shall be 
first examined and passed by the faculty of the 
school. 

It was also resolved that the State Super- 
intendent be requested to call a meeting of 
the Principals of the State Normal Schools 
during the first week in January of each year, 
at a place to be named by the Superin- 
tendent. 





The meeting afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity, which was well improved, for a cor- 
dial interchange of views of the principals 
among themselves and with the Department. 
Other matters of interest to the schools were 
considered in addition to those above 
named ; mention is here made of those only 
upon which favorable action was had. 


THE Executive Committeee of the State 
Teachers Association met in Harrisburg on 
January 4th, all the members being present, 
and appointed July oth, roth and i1th as 
the time of holding the annual meeting of 
the Association in the city of Altoona. The 
programme when fully completed will be 
announced in due time, and will doubtless 
commend itself to public favor. The ‘ Of- 
ficial Bulletin’’ of the Association will be 
published by the Executive Committee, and 
no other such publication will this year be 
authorized or sanctioned by the Committee. 

The Committee consists of the following 
named persons: D. S. Keith, chairman, 
Altoona; M. G. Brumbaugh, secretary, 
Huntingdon; Z. X. Snyder, Reading; T. 
A. Snyder, Lehighton, and J. W. Michener, 
Philadelphia. 

As announced in our last issue a meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will be 
held at Washington, D. C., March 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. ‘The time of the meeting has been 
fixed in accordance with suggestions from 
many quarters. It immediately follows the 
date of the inauguration of the President, 
and thus affords opportunity for those who 
attend to be present also at the ceremonies 
of that occasion with little additional ex- 
pense or loss of time. 

Nothing will be left undone by President 
Campbell, of California, and other officers, 
to make this meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence take rank with the most 
notable of its predecessors in point of at- 
tendance, interest, and profit to the cause of 
education. Live subjects in the general field, 
and in special lines of educational work and 
thought, will be presented in able papers by 
prominent men and women, and ample 
time will be afforded for discussion. The 
widest possible representation of geograph- 
ical sections and individual opinions is 
earnestly desired. These Department meet- 
ings at the capital of the nation have been 
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productive of much good and the possi- 
bilities in this direction, far from being ex- 
hausted, suggest such meetings as afford- 
ing excellent opportunities for still further 
directing aright the educational thought and 
activity of the country. We hope to see 


Pennsylvania largely represented. 


Tue Normal Journal is a handsomely is- 
sued eight-page paper just received from 
the State Normal School at Millersville. It 
is under the editorial charge of the princi- 
pal, Dr. E. O. Lyte, and his energetic co- 
workers in the faculty. It reflects the life 
of this great school, the oldest of our Nor- 
mal Schools, always one of the very best, 
and never better than under the present 
vigorous management. ‘There were in at- 
tendance during the last session five hun- 
dred and twenty-six students. 


Tue largest dry goods store in one of our 
leading cities recently sent the following 
note to the principals of some of the gram- 
mar schools: 

““We employ a number of boys, ranging from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, in our retail dry 
goods store, and prefer engaging béys who are 
well behaved and studious in school. Should 
there at any time come before your notice, or 
that of the teachers in your school, a boy who is 
honest, industrious, and by scholarship capable 
of filling a position in our house, and who is 
compelled for good reasons to leave school and 
seek employment, a letter from you in his be- 
half, will be favorably considered by us.” 

Honest, industrious, energetic, and intelli- 
gent! When to these we have added clear- 
eyed common sense, a firm will and gener- 
ous Christian purpose—all combined in the 
growing youth, as all may be and are com- 
bined in many a youth in our schools—no 
wonder he is in demand and at a premium. 
Character and conscience first, then edu- 
cated brains, good heart, strong will, a 
good physique—think of these things, boys! 
They are capital worth infinitely more than 
a long rent roll, a profitable business, or a 
heavy bank account. 


In the Department of Musical Instruction 
at the National Educational Association 
held recently at San Francisco the ques- 
tion, ‘*Should music instruction in pub- 
lic schools be required by law?’’ was dis- 
cussed with much interest. Arguments 
were adduced to prove that music is 
a necessary part of education ; that it not 
only belongs to the esthetic side of man’s 
life, but is an important factor in the 
cultivation of attention, judgment, discrim- 
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ination, imitation, etc., as well as a help to 
physical and moral improvement ; that in 
the great experiments this nation is making 
of blending together all the nationalities of 
the round world, music will prove a more 
potent solvent in removing tribal differ- 
ences, and welding opposing factions into 
one, than mathematics, geography, or all 
the sciences; and that, as a means of sup- 
plying man’s highest religious feelings with 
a vehicle for expression, nothing can take 
the place of the divine art. It is therefore 
imperative that it should be taught in our 
schools. On inquiry it was found that four 
states are moving in this direction, but it 
was rather a surprise when it was stated that 
California is in the van, as it is the only 
state where the law says, ‘* Music shad// be 
taught in all schools.’’ 


Supr. W. S. Monroe has resigned his 
position at Nanticoke, Luzerne county, to 
accept the better salary and enter upon the 
wider field of labor offered at Eureka, Ne- 
vada. We are sorry to lose our genial 
friend from the supervision corps of the 
Pennsylvania system, where his constant 
activity and well-directed energy made his 
influence felt far beyond the limit of the 
flourishing town whose schools were in his 
care. The local press, in expressing the 
general feeling of regret at losing his ser- 
vices, congratulates him upon his promo- 
tion to a larger field of usefulness, and 
adds: ‘‘As Superintendent he has proved 
a capable and efficient officer, one who 
shirked no duty and left nothing undone to 
advance the interests of the pupils and 
teachers under his control. He will be 
greatly missed in the county, as well as in 
this borough, not only for his excellence as 
an instructor, but also for his many social 
qualities, and we bespeak for him the kind 
hospitalities of the people who have called 
him among them, and who, we believe, will 
never regret having formed his acquaint- 
ance.”’ 


In a recent issue of the Philadelphia /n- 
guirer, the position of Cardinal Manning 
upon the school question is referred to as 
follows: ‘‘Cardinal Manning has written 
an article in favor of parental education as 
opposed to public school education. Going 
to the ground-work of the social fabric, this 
argument must be founded on the principle 
of letting the world struggle along, the 
stronger and wiser always ahead of the 
weaker. It is opposed to that charitable 
principle that is the essence of patriotism, 
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viz., the assistance of the weak by the 
strong, the teaching of the ignorant by the 
wise, the elevation of the poor and lowly 
by a government which aims to produce the 
equality of men in wisdom and the means 
of securing happiness. ‘This principle is 
eternally and essentially opposed to Cardi- 
nal Manning’s teaching. He was born and 
reared in an atmosphere which excludes 
that essential and eternal idea of republican 
institutions. Parental education and public 
can go hand in hand. Fathers can teach 
their children all they know. The State 
does not usurp their functions, but performs 
duties which the masses cannot. A man 
must teach himself to save himself. So the 
State must teach its children to preserve 
the State. Parental education is too much 
neglected, but the way to promote it is not 
to oppose public education.’’ 


THE proposed meeting of the National 
Educational Association to be held at Nash- 
ville next summer should be largely attended 
by educators, both white and colored. The 
only key to the solution of the Southern 
problem is that of Education. All must 
have a full and fair chance to enjoy the 
advantages of well-organized schools. White 
men and black must labor together to this 
end. Hon. Alexander Hogg, State Super- 
intendent of Texas, says: ‘* There should 
be from Texas—many of them native born 
—scores of colored teachers, with whom I 
am not only willing to sit upon the rostrum, 
but to introduce to any audience, whether 
in Chicago, San Francisco, or Nashville. It 
is wonderful to me how, under all the diffi- 
culties these colored people have labored, 
they have so appreciated their advantages and 
improved their opportunities as now to be 
able to act as teachers and principals of their 
own schools. Such is the case in this city, 
and I think it is true of all the cities in the 
State. What we need is more means, so as 
to reach the country. But this is needed 
for white as well as colored schools. Our 
population and the population of the South 
is rapidly increasing, while the funds for 
education are not keeping pace—indeed, in 
this State, they are falling off proportion- 
ately all the time. The Southern teachers 
are in earnest about the education of the 
people, regardless of race, color, or previous 
condition.”’ , 


In the fire at the Lock Haven Normal 
School December 9, 1888, Miss H. Evelyn 
Brooks, the principal of the Model school 
and teacher of methods of instruction, lost 
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all her clothing, books, everything except 
the suit of wearing apparel she had on. 
She was in her room on the third floor 
when she heard the cry of fire. Fearing 
that a sick lady student, Miss Moody, on 
the fourth floor, might lose her life unless 
immediately looked after, she went to her 
assistance at once, leaving a fine library of 
her own, her watch and chain, her purse, and 
many keepsakes received from her mother, 
as well as from friends and pupils, in her 
own room. As soon as she had placed Miss 
Moody in safety, she attempted to return 
and remove her own property. The smoke 
had by this time filled the whole south 
wing and driven out the occupants, so that 
she was unable to reach her room, and so 
lost every thing she had in the building, in 
value about $1000, though many articles 
were mementos of friends and can never 
be replaced. It is thought that, but for 
Miss Brooks’ timely assistance, Miss Moody 
must have perished. When the teachers in 
the western part of the State heard of Miss 
Brooks’ noble conduct, they spontaneously 
raised a collection and sent it to her. In 
their Institutes the teachers generously con- 
tributed for Miss Brooks the following 
sums: Butler, $10, Mercer, $40, Venango, 
$31, Jefferson, $18, Beaver, $47, Crawford, 
$75, and the teachers and scholars of Edin- 
boro Normal School $35, to make good in 
some measure the heavy loss—the good-will 
thus manifested being especially grateful to 
Miss Brooks in her sudden misfortune. 


AMONG the men who are foremost in the 
good work of protecting the youth of Phil- 
adelphia and the State from the contaminat- 
ing influence of demoralizing books, papers, 
and pictures, is Josiah W. Leeds. The 
cause of good morals finds in him a soldier 
always on duty. The Superintendent of 
Police of Philadelphia having expressed the 
opinion that there is at present no law upon 
the statute books to prevent the display of 
brutalizing posters upon the public boards 
of that city, the following bill has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Leeds for the consideration of 
the Legislature. The subject is one of 
great importance. The -bill is entitled 
** An act to prevent and punish the making 
and posting of brutalizing circulars, hand- 
bills and show-bills,’’ and its provisions are 
mainly as follows: 

“Be it enacted * * that any person or 
persons who shall print, utter, publish, or other- 
wise prepare, or who shall put up, or cause to 
be put up in any public place, any circular, 
hand-bill, or show-bill, representing a person in 
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the act of assaulting another in a threatening, 
brutal, or savage manner, with a pistol, knife, 
dirk, dagger, or other deadly weapon, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than 
twenty-five dollars nor more than three hun- 
dred dollars.” 


THE vital subject of Temperance has its 
literature, ranging from the leaflet tract to 
the portly volume. Among the most strik- 
ing books upon the subject are ‘‘ The Tem- 
perance Movement; or the Conflict Be- 
tween Man and Alcohol,’’ by Hon. H. W., 
Blair, U. S. Senator from New Hampshire, 
and the series of prize esssays recently pub- 
lished by the National Temperance Society. 
These essays were projected by Mr. Job H. 
Jackson, of Pennsylvania, and are entitled 
respectively, ‘‘Alcohol in Society,’’ by Rev. 
Richard Eddy; ‘Alcohol and Science,’’ by 
Dr. Wm. Hargreaves; and ‘Alcohol in 
History,’’ also by Rev. Dr. Eddy. These 
were all carefully examined and approved 
by the committee appointed by the National 
Convention held at Saratoga, and together 
form a series of standard works on the 
liquor question, which are an authority 
upon the subjects treated. They are 12mo. 
volumes of nearly four hundred pages each, 
price $1 5o per volume, or $4 00 for the 
three books. Address J. N Stearns, pub- 
lisher, No. 58 Reade street, New York. 


——— —_ 


BIRDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE birds are always interesting. Most 

people accept them as they do the leaves 
and the blossoms, but have not bestowed 
upon them much thought or observation ; 
others know them in a general way, with 
some knowledge of individual kinds; but 
few have given time to their careful study. 
Perhaps the foremost authority upon the 
birds of Pennsylvania is Dr. B. H. Warren, 
of West Chester, ornithologist of the State 
Board of Agriculture, whose report, embrac- 
ing some 260 pages, with fifty life-like illus- 
trations in color representing the birds in 
their native haunts, has just been published 
by authority of the Legislature. The first 
edition of six thousand copies was gone al- 
most as soon as ready for distribution, and 
there has been for it such extraordinary 
demand that a bill is now before the Legis- 
lature authorizing a revised edition of 19,- 
000 copies, to include a larger number of 
plates, many of those designed for the first 
edition having been omitted to reduce the 
cost of the publication. 
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It is such a book as should be found not 
only in our libraries public and private, but 
in every good school in the State, where 
access to it may be had by all teachers 
and pupils who are now or may hereafter be- 
come interested in our native birds. All 
education of this sort which cultivates ous- 
ness, the habit of observation at once quick 
and careful, cannot be fostered in too great 
degree by the State. Indeed, we should be 
glad to see the new edition of this invaluable 
report made so large as to place a copy of the 
same in every public school in Pennsylvania, 
good, bad or indifferent—for the possible 
interest it may arouse even in unpromising 
scholars—with provision that it be sent to 
the Superintendents, who should see to its 
careful distribution in their respective local- 
ities. It would be of especial value in the 
farming and fruit-growing districts, afford- 
ing, as it does, reliable information as to all 
birds that are the friends of the farmer and 
fruit grower and those which are more or 
less harmful to these interests. The boys and 
girls gradually learning to observe birds 
carefully, to think about them, to inquire 
into their habits, their food, their migrations 
and times of coming and going, etc., will be 
awakened to a new life of wholesome interest 
in natural objects about them—beginning 
with birds but, it may be, extending to other 
departments of natural history and natural 
science—which is quite in contrast with that 
now lived by the vast majority of those 
both within and without the schools. 

In 1885, an act was passed by the Legis- 
lature known as the ‘‘ Birds of Prey and 
Scalp Act,’’ offering bounties for the heads 
of certain birds and feral animals, under 
which $100,000 was paid in bounties in the 
State at large during the two years in which 
the law was in force. This was repealed at 
the last session, except so far as it relates to 
wolves and wild-cats. The careful investi- 
gations made by naturalists in different 
parts of the State, show that the law had 
been passed under much misapprehension as 
to the facts in regard to most of the birds 
and animals named therein. The work of 
Dr. Warren in the study of birds—he having 
been for many years an enthusiastic orni- 
thologist, and having made many thousand 
dissections to determine the kinds of food 
upon which the different kinds of birds live 
—at‘once commended itself to the favorable 
action of the Legislature, and we trust that 
the new edition of his report will contain 
everything in the way of illustrations and 
letter-press that his good judgment and ac- 
curate knowledge would approve. 
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PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTES. 


HE Institute system of Pennsylvania 

seems, by general consent of those 
familiar with the educational work doing 
throughout the country, to be the most 
effective in the United States. It reaches, 
in good measure, the teachers, the schools 
and the people, and only as any such sys- 
tem does this can it be regarded as satisfac- 
tory. It is not by any means perfect, for it 
does not yet produce all the results that 
may be fairly expected from it; but it is 
very good, and we have some feeling of 
State pride in knowing that very competent 
judges from without our borders regard it 
the best. We take the following from a re- 
cent article in the Mew England Journal of 
Education: 

‘‘The County Teachers’ Institute, in the 
Keystone State, is an educational force with 
few parallels. We know of no other State 
that has risen so uniformly and rapidly in 
every nook and corner in educational 
methods and spirit, and the main feature in 
this progress has been the County Institute 
and all that it implies. We spent four days 


at the Luzerne County Institute at Wilkes- 
barre last week, studying the working of the 
system under the most advantageous cir- 


cumstances. Luzerne county is one of the 
largest and most populous in the State, 
with a number of large towns and many 
rural districts. Once each year a County 
Institute is held at Wilkesbarre, the county 
town. There were present last week 642 
teachers, each paying one dollar for mem- 
bership and attending literally every hour 
of the session for four days. The State 
allows $200 for the holding of the Institute, 
which together with the membership fees 
makes a total of $842. With this, the Su- 
perintendent, J. M. Coughlin, furnished a 
programme costing $1,575, the balance being 
provided for by the sale of tickets to the 
citizens for a course of five evening lectures 
and entertainments, which were a part of 
the programme and to which teachers were 
admitted on their membership tickets. The 
morning sessions are held in sections. The 
teachers’ tickets have printed upon them 
each quarter of an hour from nine o’clock 
to twelve and from two to four. If late, 
the time of their coming is checked; if 
they leave before the exercises are through, 
the time of going is checked. Upon the 
presentation of these tickets to the directors 
of the towns, they draw pay at the same 
rate as when teaching. On one day of the 
Institute the school directors meet and con- 
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sider the interests of the schools from an 
administrative standpoint, being addressed 
by such lecturers as they choose to invite. 

‘¢ The county is subdivided into nine dis- 
tricts, each having one large town with sev- 
eral smaller towns grouped about it. Each of 
these districts has a chairman elected at the 
annual Institute, and under his direction a 
two-days’ County Institute is held in the 
spring, while monthly or semi-monthly 
evening Institutes are held through the year. 
All this is under the general direction of the 
Superintendent of the county. The Nor- 
mal Schools work in harmony with the In- 
stitute, each profiting by the other. In this 
way the entire teaching force is unified, in- 
spired, and invigorated.’’ 


— —_ = 


MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR BEAVER. 


\ JE take pleasure in presenting in full, 
‘'Y from the comprehensive and able 
message of Governor Beaver to the Legisla- 
ture now in session at Harrisburg, the sec- 
tions relating to Education, general and 
special, the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, the 
State Library, Forestry and Arbor Day, and 
Agriculture—many of our readers being also 
especially interested in the last named sub- 
jects,—and we heartily commend the views 
of the Governor to the attention of our 
Teachers and Directors : 
EDUCATION. 

‘*No subject which relates to the future 
welfare of the Commonwealth, can more 
profitably engage the attention of the Legis- 
lature than that which concerns the care and 
culture of the young of the present and suc- 
ceeding generations. We stand to-day ap- 
parently at the parting of two ways, so far 
as the general subject of education is con- 
cerned. Pennsylvania, so far as her school 
system is concerned, occupies a place which 
makes it easy for her to take the lead in the 
direction of practical education. The Leg- 
islature at its last session authorized and re- 
quested the Governor, by a concurrent reso- 
lution approved the 19th day of May, 1887, 
to appoint ‘a commission, consisting of not 
more than five persons, citizens of this Com- 
monwealth, to make inquiry and report to 
the Legislature at its next session, by bill or 
otherwise, respecting the subject of indus- 
trial education, including an examination of 
the extent to which it is already carried on 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere; the best 
means of promoting it in its several grades, 
whether by State or local action alone, or 
by both combined ; how far it is possible or 
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desirable to incorporate it into the existing 
system of public instruction ; the best meth- 
ods of training teachers for such schools or 
departments, and what changes if any are 
required in the existing system of normal 
schools to enable them to provide such 
training, or to meet more fully the needs of 
the system of public instruction as now or- 
ganized in the State, with such other in- 
quiries as the Commission may itself institute 
or be requested by the Governor to under- 
take.’ 

‘In accordance with the authority and 
request of this resolution, George W. Ath- 
erton, LL. D., A. H. Fetterolf, Ph. D., 
Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, Prof. George J. 
Luckey and Colonel Theodore W. Bean 
were appointed to serve upon said Commis- 
sion, which has been since popularly known 
as the Industrial Education Commission. 
Their work, it is believed, has been thor- 
oughly and conscientiously done. By ob- 
servations in several parts of Europe and 
throughout this country they have brought 
together a mass of material, which, when 
presented to the Legislature, will, it is be- 
lieved, constitute the best body of practical 
information upon this subject which has yet 
been collected. Their report has not yet 
been handed to the Executive. He has 
been, however, sufficiently apprised of the 
work of the Commission, and has kept pace 
with it to such an extent as to be able to 
form a general impression as to the work 
done and the outline of recommendation to 
be proposed, and to state his hearty accord 
with the work of the Commission, and to 
recommend that work to the careful con- 
sideration and liberal support of the Legis- 
lature. 

‘* Industrial manual training must be care- 
fully distinguished from the training of 
trades schools. It may be doubted whether 
or not the Legislature has power, under the 
Constitution, to provide for the training of 
tradesmen in any particular calling. There 
can, however, be no special or class legisla- 
tion in that kind of training which educates 
the eye and the hand of every boy and girl 
in the Commonwealth, so that they can be 
applied to the practical demands of life 
when their school days are over. The 
alphabet of the straight line, the angle and 
and the curve, is just as essential to a train- 
ing for usefulness as the ordinary alphabet 
through which we express our thoughts in 
words. The education of the hand, so that 
it can be applied dexterously to the practi- 
cal work which comes to every man in solv- 
ing the problem of life, is just as important 
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as the knowledge of arithmetic which is ap- 
plied in so many different ways by those 
who become acquainted with its rudiments 
in our public schools. Your immediate 
predecessors extended the minimum of the 
school year to six months. This is, perhaps, 
as far as it would be well to go in this di- 
rection. The improvement in our school 
system required for to-day is not more time 
for school, but more instruction in such 
branches as tend to fit men and women for 
their legitimate place in practical every-day 
life. The proposition is apparently a safe 
one, which declares that the common schools 
of the commonwealth ought to teach every- 
thing which her boys and girls ought to 
know. If ten children are to be educated, 
one should not receive an education at the 
expense of the nine. This principle carried 
into practice may, and probably will, reduce 
the advanced curriculum of some of our 
high schools, but it will certainly broaden 
the foundations of our educational system. 
If we are to attempt anything like a general 
introduction of manual training in the 
schools in the near future, we must first 
teach the teachers. To do this, our Normal 
schools must be prepared in equipment and 
instructing force for the demands which will 
be made upon them. Some of them are al- 
ready anticipating this demand, and are 
putting into operation, in a moderate, ten- 
tative way, a system of industrial training 
for their scholars who are to be the future 
teachers of our schools. The ability to do 
this should be placed in the hands of all 
our Normal schools as fast as they are ready 
to carry the system into practical effect. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that this will 
require large buildings and expensive out- 
fits. All that is desirable in this direction 
cannot be accomplished in a single year, 
and it is therefore recommended that reason- 
able appropriations for this specific purpose 
be made to each and all of our Normal 
schools if it should be deemed wise to begin 
such training at once. 

‘‘ There exist, under the law regulating 
their organization, thirteen Normal school 
districts. Eleven such schools have been 
heretofore recognized in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of Assembly. The 
Twelfth, lately erected at Centreville, in the 
Eleventh district, is now awaiting recogni- 
tion, leaving only the Fourth district with- 
out a school of its own. The buildings 
belonging to the Central State Normal 
School, situated at Lock Haven, in the 
Eighth district, have lately been destroyed 
by fire. It is understood that they were 
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partially insured, that the school is being 
conducted in buildings temporarily rented 
for the purpose, and that the school build- 
ings will be rebuilt at an early day. It is 
probable that State aid will be sought in ac- 
complishing this object, and within proper 
limits such aid should probably be extended. 
It is too late at this day to discuss the pro- 
priety of fewer Normal schools. What we 
have should be strengthened and fitted for 
doing thorough work. In addition to the 
industrial training, hereinbefore referred to, 
a thorough course of instruction, involving 
a knowledge of the fundamental law of the 
State and Nation, and of the duties of citi- 
zenship, should be insisted upon as a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of every teacher 
in the Commonwealth. 

**The efficiency of our schools and the 
health of the children gathered there, de- 
pend very largely upon the construction of 
our school buildings. In many cases no 
architect is employed, and no attention 
paid to, or provision made for, the health- 
ful heating and ventilation of the school- 
room. This is a subject of vital import- 
ance, the practical difficulty of which is 
fully appreciated. Might it not be possible, 
however, to remedy the evil, at least par- 
tially, by requiring all plans for new school 
buildings about to be erected, to be sub- 
mitted to the Department of Education for 
approval before their erection ? 

‘The school directors throughout the 
Commonwealth are required, once in three 
years, to attend a convention, held at the 
county seat of the several counties, for the 
election of a county superintendent. They 
are also expected to attend the sessions of 
the annual county institute, at least for one 
day. Some of the directors do this without 
much trouble and without any expense ; 
others are compelled to incur both trouble 
and expense. Would it not be both wise 
and just to give authority, by provision of 
law, to school directors to charge their 
actual, necessary expenses in attending 
these meetings, to their respective constitu- 
encies, whom they serve without compensa- 
tion ? 

** An effort is now being made to secure, 
at the port of Philadelphia, a school-ship, 
under the provisions of an act of Congress, 
upon which boys can be trained in the arts 
and sciences relating to navigation and 
practical seamanship. The Government of 
the United States, under the provisions of 
the law before mentioned, furnishes the 
ship and the officers to command it and 
give the necessary instruction, but the 
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officers detailed for this purpose are paid 
by the Government only what is known as 
‘*shore pay.’’ The difference between such 
pay and full, or pay upon the active list, 
must be made up in some other way. Your 
attention will doubtless be directed to this 
subject by the introduction of a bill providing 
for a mixed commission to manage the ship, 
and for a moderate appropriation toward 
the expenses of maintaining it. Inasmuch 
as the boys from all parts of the Common- 
wealth will be admitted to the ship, so far 
as its accommodations will allow, it would 
seem to be a proper subject of expenditure, 
and it is cordially commended to your care- 
ful consideration if no constitutional diffi- 
culty interferes. 

‘« The desirability of the founding of min- 
ing schools, so called, has been brought to 
the attention of the Executive in various 
ways, with the evident expectation that 
something can be done by general legisla- 
tion to aid in their establishment. The life 
of the miner is attended with extraordinary 
hazards. His work is essential to the full 
development of the resources of the Com- 
monwealth. It involves, more than in 
ordinary employments, a practical knowl- 
edge of geology, chemistry, physics and 
kindred sciences, and the science and art of 
mining engineering. If anything can be 
done which would bring within the reach 
of this deserving class an education suited 
to their needs, without, in so doing, violat- 
ing the spirit of the Constitution as to 
special or class legislation, it would be well 
to consider the subject and make such pro- 
vision as, in your wisdom, may seem meet. 

‘* The whole subject of special schools for 
the trainjng of special classes is one of great 
delicacy and difficulty, and in view of the 
difficulties which beset us in the considera- 
tion of the subject, the munificence of one 
of the citizens of Pennsylvania, in providing 
an institution, lately founded, for a school 
of this character, is to be noted with appro- 
bation. Isaiah V. Williamson, of the city 
of Philadelphia, has lately conveyed to a 
board of trustees property valued at several 
millions of dollars for the establishment of 
the ‘‘ Williamson Free School of Mechanical 
Trades.’’ It is difficult to estimate the 
value, in actual dollars and cents, to the 
Commonwealth, as well as to the individuals 
educated therein, of such a foundation. It 
points the way for others, and may be the 
only solution of a problem, the results of 
which, however desirable, must nevertheless 
be worked out under and in obedience to 
the provisions of our Constitution.”’ 
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SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


‘* Closely allied to the general subject of 
education, is that of the care and education 
of the children gathered in our soldiers’ 
orphans’ schools. As you are doubtless 


aware, a proviso of the first section of the 
act of 2d of June, 1887, providing for the 
expenses of the said schools, enacts that— 


***No admission shall be granted to any of 
the soldiers’ orphans’ schools or homes after 
June first, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven, and that all schools or homes 
shall close, and all children be discharged from 
said institutions, on June first, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety.’ 


‘¢ This proviso does not reflect the views 
of the Executive. It was not such an item, 
however, as he is authorized under the Con- 
stitution to disapprove, and it was allowed 
to stand because the disapproval of it 
necessarily involved the disapproval of the 
entire bill. In addition to this, the subject 
was one over which the Legislature had 
control, and the Executive felt bound by 
his own rule to give full scope to the enact- 
ments of the Legislature made in accord- 
ance with the Constitution; it was, more- 
over, believed that the Legislature may only 
have intended to provide for the care and 
education of these children in some other 
way than that pointed out by the law under 
which the present schools are organized. 
The general tenor of the Constitution is 
against appropriations for this purpose ; 
but there is in the nineteenth section of the 
third article, a special provision, whereby 
the General Assembly is authorized to make 
appropriatious of money to institutions 
where the widows of soldiers are supported 
or assisted, or the orphans of soldiers are 
maintained and educated. 

‘*On the rst of June, 1890, there will be 
left under the care of the State, and under- 
going education in her soldiers’ orphans’ 
schools, 1,549 children, whose ages will 
range at that date from five to fifteen years. 
Forty-five of them will be eight years old and 
under, and three hundred and sixty-seven of 
them fifteen years of age. 

*‘It is believed that the people of the 
Commonwealth expect and intend that these 
children shall be maintained at their ex- 
pense. How sball this be done, if done at 
all? It is possible that the very young chil- 
dren may be able to secure homes as allowed 
under existing laws; the remainder could 
be cared for in existing schools, the number 
thereof being diminished year by year until, 
say in June, 1895, only so many children 
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would remain as could be easily transferred 
to and cared for in homes which are estab- 
lished and conducted by churches or chari- 
table organizations. This would bea simple 
and easy mode of disposing of the children 
already under the care of the Common- 
wealth. 

‘‘Demand is made, however, in many 
quarters for the reopening of the doors of 
these schools, so that the children of deserv- 
ing men, who served their country faithfully 
and have since died, might be admitted to 
the same privileges which have been enjoyed 
by those who were left in like condition in 
former years. It is difficult to see why any 
distinction should be made among these 
children. ‘Those who are orphans now are 
as needy and deserving as those who re- 
ceived the benefits of the system ten years 
or more ago. 

‘* The question is by no means free from 
difficulty, and yet it is one which must be 
considered by the Legislature, and provided 
for as in its wisdom may seem meet. If 
these schools are continued, or if the or- 
phans of our deceased soldiers of the late 
war are to be provided for in some other 
way, it would seem well that their care 
and custody should be transferred from the 
Department of Public Instruction (already 
overburdened with its own legitimate work) 
to a separate department, as originally in- 
tended. We have now a Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphans, who is the same as the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, a 
male inspector and a female inspector, with 
a certain amount of clerical force belonging 
to the department. 

*‘It is believed that a superintendent, 
with the present clerical force, could much 
more satisfactorily and more economically 
administer the affairs of these schools, than 
is done at present under the divided respon- 
sibility which the diversified management 
entails. It is fair to say that this conclusion 
is shared by the present Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools, and also by the 
male inspector. 

“Would it be possible to care for the 
children remaining in the schools on the 
first of June, 1890, between the ages of 
eight and fifteen years, in, or in connection 
with, our State Normal Schools? Benefit 
would undoubtedly accrue to some of the 
Normal Schools by thus furnishing them 
pupils for their Model schools. Some may, 
perhaps, have accommodations which could 
be utilized for this purpose. Some have ex- 
pressed a willingness to codperate in endeav- 
oring to provide for the care and education 
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of the children. The subject is not free 
from difficulty, and is merely suggested to 
your consideration as a possible way out of 
the complications which surround us. This 
whole subject is commended to your careful 
consideration and discreet decision. 

**It is, perhaps, proper to say that most 
of the schools have been visited by the 
Executive in person, and all have been care- 
fully and thoroughly inspected by the pres- 
ent inspectors. The schools have main- 
tained a good standing throughout the two 
years last past for efficiency and general 
good management. Few complaints have 
been made, and such as have been received 
always investigated, and the abuses, if any 
were found to exist, remedied at once.’’ 


STATE LIBRARY. 


‘The report of the State Librarian will 
give you information as to the admirable 
work which he has done, in the past two 
years, in classifying and arranging the 
library, and the excellent result attained in 
making additions thereto with the limited 
means at his disposal. The present plan of 
strengthening the library in rendering it 
more valuable for reference, and less a cir- 
culating library for the dissemination of 
light literature, is heartily commended. 
Liberal appropriations for the purchase of 
books relating especially to the State of 
Pennsylvania, and such works of reference 
as cannot in the nature of things, be found 
in private libraries, are recommended. 
The number of our published State docu- 
ments placed in the hands of the Librarian 
for exchange with other States and countries, 
should be very largely increased. He can 
make very profitable use of them in secur- 
ing exchanges which will add largely to the 
value of the library, and whatever can be 
so used, should be given him for that pur- 
pose. 

Some systematic plan should be devised 
by which all the publications of the State 
may be placed in our public libraries, and 
by which the libraries of the State might 
be brought into communication with the 
State Library. Ifa sufficient number of all 
the publications of the State were placed in 
the hands of the Librarian, to enable him 
to give to each library reporting to him 
upon blanks furnished for that purpose, we 
would secure valuable statistics as to the 
number of libraries in the State, their con- 
dition, value and character, and could ben- 
efit them by placing our public documents 
upon their shelves, at the same time pre- 
serving for reference and future usefulness 
these documents which are often improvi- 





dently scattered in directions where they 
are neither appreciated nor useful. 

‘* Authority has heretofore been given for 
the publication of five additional volumes of 
the second series of the Pennsylvania 
Archives, but no provision has been made 
for editing and transcribing them, and for 
the expenses necessarily connected there- 
with. It is recommended that such pro- 
vision be made by the present Legislature. 
The material is at hand, and the work one 
of acknowledged importance.”’ 

FORESTRY. 

‘* In accordance with the concurrent res- 
olution of the Legislature, approved the 28th 
day of April, 1887, a commission of five per- 
sons was appointed by the Governor ‘“‘to 
examine and consider the subject of forestry 
in Pennsylvania, and report the result of 
their labors, by bill or otherwise, to the 
next regular session of the Legislature. 
This commission, consisting of Hon. Wash- 
ington Townsend, Prof. William A. Buck- 
hout, Col. George B. Weistling, Rev. Sam- 
uel F. Colt, D. D., and Mr. George O. 
Praetorius, have given earnest, zealous, and 
faithful attention to the duties of their ap- 
pointment. They served, under the pro- 
visions of the resolution, without compensa- 
tion. ‘They have rendered valuable service 
to the Commonwealth, and the result of 
their labors is herewith transmitted to you. 
The practical suggestions contained in their 
report are of value, and the legislation pro- 
posed by them should receive your consider- 
ate attention. 

‘¢ The subject of forestry is one of vital 
importance. The productiveness of our soil 
as affected by the rainfall, the health of the 
community, safety from disastrous floods 
now almost annually occurring, the future 
wood supply of the country, and the es- 
thetic considerations which centre in and 
gather about it—all seem to demand that 
the subject should receive careful considera- 
tion at the hands of our Legislature. 

‘‘Tt might be well to continue and en- 
large the present forestry commission, with 
liberal appropriations for its actual expendi- 
tures, so that the investigation of the subject 
could be continued, and the result of the 
work of the commission made known from 
time to time by bulletins, which could be 
distributed through the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, or otherwise as might be deemed 
expedient. 

“‘A meeting of the American Forestry 
Congress was lately held at Atlanta, Georgia, 
to which the Executive was invited to send 
delegates to represent Pennsylvania. A 
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number of gentlemen, supposed to be inter- 
ested in the subject, were appointed, and 
several attended. It is hoped that good re- 
sults will follow. The work of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association, the chief branch 
of which is in Philadelphia, is heartily com- 
mended for the intelligence, zeal and enter- 
prise with which it is conducted. 

‘* Arbor Day has been annually observed 
with increasing interest. In its observance, 
however, but little attention is paid to the 
actual planting of trees. If the people of 
any given community in the Commonwealth 
were to unite and arrange in advance for 
the observance of the day, by planting trees 
along the highways—if necessary, securing 
the consent of individuals to plant them 
within the fence line—much might be done 
to add to their beauty and attractiveness, 
and to give comfort to the traveler and 
practical benefit to the community. 

‘*It is not necessary to commend to your 
consideration the general interests of agri- 
culture, which are recognized as being at 
the foundation of our prosperity and essen- 
tial to our welfare. 

‘*« The State Board of Agriculture has done 
efficient work in various directions, and 
none better, perhaps, than what has been 
carried on under its auspices, in the holding 
of institutes for the discussion of practical 
questions relating to agriculture, in different 
parts of the Commonwealth. It is believed 
that the appropriations made for this pur- 
pose have been wisely expended and at- 
tended with practical and compensating re- 
sults. 

‘¢ The Legislature, at its last session, made 
some provision for the encouragement of 
experimental work in connection with the 
Experiment Station at the Pennsylvania 
State College. Subsequently, what is known 
as the Hatch bill was passed, which pro- 
vides an appropriation of $15,000 per an- 
num, by the Government of the United 
States, to each State which has already 
established, or shal! hereafter establish, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, in connection 
with the colleges established in the several 
States under the provision of the act ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, and of the acts sup- 
plementary thereto. 

‘The experiment station thus provided 
for has been fully manned and equipped, 
and the appropriation made by the Legisla- 
ture in part expended in providing build- 
ings and other appliances for its successful 
work. 

‘« The results of the work of this station 
are published from time to time in bulle- 





tins, which are sent to all persons interested 
therein upon application therefor; the act 
of Congress, above referred to, allowing 
them to be sent through the mails free of 
charge. It is hoped that the dissemination 
of practical results, reached through careful 
experiments, may do much to diversify our 
agriculture and improve its practical opera- 
tions. The appropriation made by the 
General Government must be used almost 
exclusively in carrying on the operations of 
the station; whatever may be needed in 
the way of buildings and equipment must 
be furnished by the State.’’ 
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INDIAN SCHOOL AT CARLISLE. 





‘THE most interesting school in Pennsyl- 

vania—unique in so many respects, and 
remarkable for the results reached and the 
influence it has had upon public sentiment, 
and in pointing the way with no uncertain 
finger to the solution of the Indian problem 
—is, without doubt, the Indian School at 
Carlisle. To Captain R. E. Pratt, of the 
United States army, belongs the high honor 
of its inception and organization. He is 
still its Superintendent, and we trust that he 
may continue for many years of increased 
usefulness to fill this responsible position. 
The principal of the school department 
proper is Prof. W. W. Woodruff, so recently 
one of our best known and most active 
county superintendents. In a lecture before 
the Bucks County Institute some weeks 
since he gave a description of the school, 
some points in which will be of interest to 
our readers. He said: 

The school at Carlisle is an industrial 
school. Weare apt to associate reading, 
writing and grammar in the average school. 
Should you go to Carlisle you would find a 
tailor shop, a paint shop, a harness shop, a 
tin shop, a shoemaker shop, a carpenter 
shop, a blacksmith shop, and so on, with a 
number of boys at workineach. The girls 
have also a sewing room and the like. The 
boys are in school half of each day and at 
work the other half. That is, while one- 
half the boys are at work the other half are 
in school, and vice versa. There are eleven 
teachers employed. There are as many as 
eight or twelve Indian boys in a single 
school in the lower end of our county. It 
is true Indians pay no tax, and people might 
complain, but they do not; they seem to 
sympathize with the Indian. We are grate- 
ful for the privilege of having our Indians 
allowed merely to sit in the schools, that they 
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may absorb the language, customs, and 
manners of the English. 

There are forty-one tribes represented at 
Carlisle. In teaching the Indian we must get 
down to scientific principles. There is the 
mind in its natural state. Indians are slow. 
They seem duller than they are. If you 
tell them dinner is ready, they seem to de- 
bate the propriety of going before they 
move. This slowness must not be mistaken 
for stubbornness. Tell some of them, ‘‘ Take 
this to the barn, not the stable,’’ they will be 
sure to take it to the stable. It is the last 
word, and perhaps the only one, that is 
caught in the command. There are some 
very peculiar names, such as ‘‘ He Knows 
His Cows,’’ ‘‘ Carries His Food,’’ ‘‘ Crazy 
Head,’’ ‘‘Short Nose,’’ and the like. If 
we can change their names by means of the 
principle of zdem sonans, we do so. No 
corporal punishment is used. In case of 
disobedience they are court-martialed, sent 
to the guard house. Corporal punishment 
will do no good. Indians excel in writing. 
The government keeps them five years. 
They are not encouraged to go back to 
their tribes, as they may, perhaps, take to 
the blanket again and fall back into their 
old habits, in which case they would use 
their education for bad purposes. ‘‘ The 
Man-on-the-Band-Stand,’’ spoken of in the 
Indian Helper, is a lady, the chief clerk, 
who by the boys is supposed to see every- 
thing. The United States laws are very 
severe against furnishing liquor to Indians. 
No tobacco is allowed to be used. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: A new two- 
story brick school-house of five rooms was ded- 
icated at Sheridan. The dedication was well 
attended by the citizens of the district, who are 
very enthusiastic in school work. Suitable ad- 
dresses were made. A_ beautiful four-room 
brick school was also dedicated in Shaler town- 
ship. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: The Annual In- 
stitute this year was the largest ever held in the 
county. The Bedford schools opened in the 
new building, December 3d; all seem to be well 
pleased with the superior advantages thus af- 
forded. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Leech: The Millville 
schools gave a public reception day, and many 
of the citizens turned out. The character of the 
exhibit was excellent, consisting of work on 
slates, drawings, essays, recitations, etc. The 
authors reviewed were Holmes and Whittier. 
The affair was a success and must lead the par- 
ents to a better appreciation of the teacher's 
work, and bring them into sympathy with all 
efforts put forth in behalf of their children. Our 
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County Institute was, in the opinion of all our 


teachers, the most successful ever held. The 
enrollment was much larger than ever before. 
A deep interest in the work was shown by the 
teachers. There was the best order and atten- 
tion ever had; weather fine; instruction excel- 
lent; nothing but harmony from beginning to 
end. The following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted by the Institute, referring to the 
untimely death of the late county Supt. Wm. J. 
Cramer: 

WHEREAS, it has pleased Almighty God, the Dis- 
penser of all things, to remove from amongst us our 
late and lameted County Superintendent and fellow 
worker, Prof. Wm. J. Cramer; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in his death the teachers of Cam- 
bria county have lost an earnest worker and faithful 
leader in the cause of education, the schools of the 
county an efficient officer, and the community a useful 
and honorable citizen. 

Resolved, That he deserves the highest encomi- 
ums for the courageous manner in which he dis- 
charged his duties under failing health, and for the 
persoual sacrfices which he made in not allowing his 
invalid condition to interfere with the discharge of 
his responsible work. 

Resolved, That with a full sense of our loss of a 
faithiul friend and co-worker we deeply sympathize 
with his family and friends in the greater loss and 
bereavement which they sustain by his untimely re- 
moval from their midst. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be fur- 
nished the papers of the county and the Pennsylvania 
School Journaj for publication, and that a copy be 
sent to the family of the deceased. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Our County Institute 
was a well attended and interesting session. 
Citizens as well as teachers gave their time and 
attention to its work, and we look for good re- 
sults in the schools and in the communities of 
the different districts. 

CHFSTER.—Supt. Walton: Thirteen teachers’ 
associations have been organized in the county. 
Eleven of them meet once a month, two or 
more districts uniting. In this way more 
teachers are brought together than by District 
Institutes. All the teachers were present at 
some of these meetings.- Two evening educa- 
tional meetings were held, one at Kemblesville 
and one at Lionville. At the former 300 people 
were present. One Local Institute of two days 
was held at Coventryville. Deep interest was 
manifested in the meeting by the citizens of the 
vicinity. 

CLinton—Supt. Brumgard: Two local insti- 
tutes recently held, were eminently successful. 
Our oldest teachers pronounce our County Insti- 
tute the best ever held in the county. The 
teachers were all present excepttwo. Directors’ 
day was comparatively well attended, and much 
good will, no doubt, result from the delibera- 
tions of that body. Nearly all our teachers are 
earnest and intelligent workers. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Our County 
Institute was held in Carlisle. The attendance 
was large. The work of the instructors was 
philosophic, and philosophically presented, and 
full of practical suggestions. The Directors’ 


session was especially interesting and enthusi- 
Directors, citizens, and instructors par- 


astic. 
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ticipated in a free and thorough discussion of 
the subjects previously arranged by the Super- 
intendent. Dep. Supt. J. Q. Stewart made a 
ringing speech to the convention, setting forth 
the progress of our educational system since its 
inception, its beneficial effects, and also the 
duties of directors and teachers. During the 
sessions, 239 teachers and 76 directors were 

resent, only four teachers absent. The relent- 
se reaper Death has again visited the ranks of 
the directorship, removing from our midst our 
friend and co-worker, John C. Rupp, President 
of the Sylvan Spring Board. While out hunt- 
ing game for a friend, he was instantly killed 
by the accidental discharge of his gun. Ever 
vigilant for the interest of the schools, he has 
left a vacancy not easy to be filled. A friend 
to the poor, he dispensed charity with a liberal 
hand. Being a man of wide acquaintance, his 
funeral was very largely attended. 

DavuPHIN—Supt. McNeal: Our annual Insti- 
tute was again divided into four sections during 
the forenoon. The division received a more 
hearty support and endorsement from the teach- 
ers than before—indeed, there now seems to 
be no opposition to it. We enrolled 384 of the 
389 teachers employed in the schools of the 
city and county. Through the efforts of the P. 
O. S. of A., the American flag has been placed 
in many of the schools of the county. The 
movement is a commendable one, and we hope 
the work will go on untill the flag will be found 
in every school in our Commonwealth. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The County Teach- 
ers’ Association held a regular meeting at Up- 
land. About 100 teachers were in attendance, 
including most of the Chester City teachers and 
their Superintendent. The exercises consisted 
of class drills, recitations, philosophical and 
chemical experiments, essays, and discussions. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: Waynesboro has 
extended its borough limits. ‘This will take in 
at least three of the Washington township 
schools. It is more than likely that the directors 
of the borough will put up another building the 
coming year. The free text-book system has, 
in part, been inaugurated by the Waynesboro 
Board. Our time is now taken up in visiting 
schools. We find excellent work being done in 
most of the schools. 

FuLTON—Supt. Peck: There is a healthy 
educational feeling pervading our entire county. 
Live meetings are being held frequently in most 
of the districts, and much general interest is 
manifested, 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: Several townships 
are holding District Institutes every two weeks. 
Green township has completed a fine new 
house and expects to erect another next year. 
The Annual Institute is pronounced by every- 
one in attendance, as the best meeting of the 
kind ever held in the county. Of the 268 
teachers in the county, 262 were enrolled; three 
were absent on account of sickness ; 256 were 
present every session. After we adjourned on 
Friday, about 54 teachers remained for more in- 
struction from Col. Parker. Much credit is due 
Deputy Supt. Houck for his good work. 
JuntaTaA—Supt. Auman: The Annual Insti- 
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tute was the largest ever held in the county. 
Every teacher in the county was present, and 
more than usual interest was taken in the pro- 
ceedings. The instructors were all able men, 
and added tothe interest of the subjects discussed 
by their pleasing and entertaining manners. In 
Patterson borough, a new bell has been placed 
on the school house, and additional black-board 
surface provided. 

Lycominc—Supt. Lose: At the Directors’ 
Convention, held in connection with the County 
Institute, the following questions were discussed, 
voted on, and carried in the affirmative: /e- 
sclved, that separate out-houses should be built 
for the two sexes; that a Directors’ convention 
be held at Williamsport, May 4th; that teachers’ 
salaries be graded according to certificates. 
The following were voted in the negative: Re- 
solved, that no teacher be employed under 
eighteen years of age; and that school districts 
should adopt free text-books. Thirty districts 
were represented in the convention by one or 
more directors. From some districts, the entire 
Board was present. 

MoNROE—Supt. Paul: The Directors of Middle 
Smithfield have furnished the River school with 
new furniture—a much needed improvement. 
A local Institute has been organized at Brod- 
headsville to meet every two weeks. A teach- 
ers’ literary society has been organized in 
Smithville district and is well attended. 

Montrour—Supt. Steinbach: Our County In- 
stitute was well attended. Seventy-seven teach- 
ers out of seventy-nine were present nearly the 
entire session. The attendance of citizens was 
larger than usual. Our evening lectures were 
also very well attended. Upon the whole, the 
Institute was pronounced the best ever held in 
the county. Our teachers readily responded 
in doing work before the Institute. Some had 
essays, some gave class exercises, and some 
gave instruction. Our only regret is that the 
time was so short, as we were compelled to 
ieave out a great deal of the work that had been 
prepared for the occasion. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Bloom: The indi- 
cations are favorable for an increase in the 
percentage of attendance. To my knowledge 
there will be no change of teachers. This is 
commendable, as very little good is accom- 
plished by a change of teachers during the term. 
Our County Institute is considered by many, 
competent to judge, the most successful ever 
held in this county. The attendance and the 
general interest manifested in the cause of edu- 
cation were unusually great. The large at- 
tendance of Directors on Directors’ Day as well 
as at the other sessions, was very encouraging. 
The instruction was practical and will be pro- 
ductive of much good. 

PERRy—Supt. Aumiller: The first District 
Institute was held at Blain. All the school 
districts were well represented, and the audiences 
numbered about 400 people. A good pro- 
gramme was prepared and well rendered. My 
time for visiting schools has been much limited 
during this month, but I am pleased to state 
that steady progress is being made in the schools 
which I have seen, and that favorable intelli- 
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gence comes to me from all parts of the county. 
Six more District Institutes will be held through- 
out the county. 

PikE—Supt. Kipp: More legislation is needed 
empowering County Commissioners to levy and 
collect taxes on all interest-bearing bonds, 
mortgages, judgments, and loans of whatsoever 
kind, to be rated and assessed as real estate, in 
said county for school purposes, at the same 
rate as the said commissioners fix for current 
expenses of said county, said moneys to be paid 
into the county treasury, and to be apportioned 
out to the several school districts in ratio of their 
assessed valuation, by order drawn by the 
County Commissioners to the treasurers of 
school funds of the several school districts in 
said county. 

SNYDER—Supt. Herman: West Beaver, in 
addition to building a very creditable frame 
house, furnished the other houses, six in num- 
ber, with improved furniture. The directors 
deserve great credit for taking this step. A very 
successful local Institute was held at Freeburg. 
A county reading circle was organized. Spencer 
“On Education,’’ was recommended for the 
first year’s reading. The next meeting will be 
held at Middleburg. 

WARREN—Supt. Arird: Some 250 teachers 
were in attendance at the County Institute, and 
a good week’s work resulted. State Supt. E. E. 
Higbee was with us two days and did much to 
make the Institute a success. He lectured 
Monday evening to a crowded house, and made 
many points that will tend to advance the cause 
in this county. His talks to the teachers and 
directors contained many valuable hints which 
are already bearing fruit in our schools. The 
instructors all did good work, and the teachers 
of the county, who had exercises, displayed 
commendable zeal in their efforts. The people 
of Warren took a marked interest in the pro- 
ceedings, and did all in their power to make the 
meeting a success. It affords me pleasure to 
report great advancement in school work in the 
county. Teachers, directors and patrons gen- 
erally are taking great interest in educational 
work. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Geo. H. Desh died No- 
vember 18th, 1888, in Bethlehem, after an illness 
of a few weeks. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Desh was superintendent of the public schools 
of Bethlehem, to which position he had been 
elected four years before. Mr. Desh was su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath-school of the Bap- 
tist church, in which he held a membership. 
He had formed a large circle of friends, who 
deeply mourn hisearly death. He wasa faithful 
and successful teacher and superintendent, and 
an earnest, devoted Christian. Impressive ser- 
vices to his memory were held in the Franklin 
school building, participated in by the teachers, 
pupils, Board of Directers, and citizens. Rev. 
E. G. Klose, president of the School Board, 
presided. In the afternoon funeral services 
were held at the First Baptist church. Rev. T. 
L. Lewis, of West Conshohocken, preached the 
funeral sermon. The other officiating clergy- 
men were classmates of the deceased who grad- 
uated at Allentown College, namely: Rev. S. 
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James, of Germantown, and Revs. W. and D. 
C. Keiter, and W. H. Schoener. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: John C. Miller. 
a graduate of the school of Technology, Wor- 
cester, Mass., was elected teacher of drawing 
in the Boys’ High School. 

New CASTLE. Supt. Bullock: The Super- 
intendents’ Round Table, held in Youngstown, 
Ohio, was a very profitable meeting. About 
thirty-five superintendents and principals were 
present. The next session will be held in this 
city in March, Supt. Day, of Cleveland, pre- 
siding. The schools are moving along nicely. 

READING—Supt. Snyder: The Board pur- 
chased about $500 worth of supplementary read- 
ing in the line of history and natural history. 
The schools are doing well. The children and 
teachers seem very much interested. Our train- 
ing school is doing good work. Miss Row is 
master of the situation. Repairs in the heat- 
ing arrangements have been made. Steam 
outfits have been put into several of the 
old buildings. Six new schools have been 
started since the term opened. Weare in need 
of several more. A ‘Science department” 
has been established in the Girls’ High School. 
It is in charge of Miss Howell, a graduate of 
Cornell University. An additional teacher has 
been added to the Boys’ High School faculty ; 
he has charge of the “‘ business department.” 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Friday, Decem- 
ber 7, was a red-letter day for the schools of 
Shamokin. Beautiful U. S. flags were pre- 
sented to all our schools by the P. O. S. of A., 
and exercises appropriate to the occasion were 
held in each school. This action of the Order 
cannot but leave good and lasting impressions 
upon our boys and girls. The Annual County 
Institute, held in Sunbury, was the best at- 
tended, and doubtless the most successful ever 
held in this County. Supt. Bloom is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of his efforts to give 
his teachers a good, practical programme, with 
pleasant and instructive evening entertain- 
ments. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Freeman: The School 
Board has decided to establish evening schools. 
One has already been opened at Turkey Run 
with an enrollment of twenty-seven. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: During the 
month we took advantage of the opportunity to 
visit the schools of a few of our neighboring 
boroughs and cities. Among these were Potts- 
ville, Reading, Lancaster, and the Millersville 
State Normal School. It is needless to say that 
we were greatly benefited by our experience. 
We met none but courteous and energetic 
school officers and teachers. We feel confident 
that the week spent in examining the work in 
other places was time profitably occupied. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Trauseau: On the 
evening of December 11th, the pupils of the 
high school gave an entertainment in the 
Academy of Music for the purpose of raising 
money to buy a piano for the school. It was 
well patronized, the net proceeds being over 
$200. Another effort will be necessary to pay 
for the instrument, as its cost is over $400. 
HazLe Twe—(Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Fallon: 
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Fourteen evening schools have been opened, 
in all of which the attendance is very good. 
The boys working in and about the mines ap- 
preciate the advantage. Our teachers spent 
the full week at the County Institute. They say 
it was the most successful Institute they ever 
attended, and they are putting into practice all 
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the good things they learned there. Good work 
will be the result of attending these meetings. 

PLYMOUTH TwPp.—(Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Gil- 
dea: Our schools are in a progressive condition. 
All our teachers were present at every session 
of the late excellent County Institute, and must 
have been greatly benefited thereby. 
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F the many valuable scientific works Dr. | ranged by the venerable poet himself, and fully 
Alexander Winchell has written, the most | supplied by him with the most delightfully in- 


original and important, and the one upon which 
his fame will longest and most securely rest, is 
the stout octovo volume entitled “ /re-Adam- 
tles; or a Demonstration of the 
men before Adam; together with a study of 
their condition, antiquity, racial affinities, and 
progressive dispersion over the earth,” (Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $3.50). The 
work has already reached a fourth edition, and 
has been generally accepted as furnishing final 
and conclusive proof that Adam was not abso- 
lutely the first man on the earth, and is not 
meant to be represented as such by the Bible. 
As Prof. Winchell himself puts it, ‘‘ The thesis 
implies that the characterization of Adam in the 
document which has given us the name, is such 
that the name cannot be applied to the first 
progenitor of the human kind, and that all the 
collateral statements either involve or permit 
the derivation of Adam from an older race.”’ 
Dr. Winchell’s reputation as an earnest and 
orthodox Christian is too well-known and too 
firmly established to permit any one to question 
it. Indeed throughout this volume he defends 
the authority of revelation, and argues, as in for- 
mer works of his, that there is and can be 
no contradiction or controversy between the 
facts of science and the facts of the Bible. It is 
difficult to understand, indeed, how any one 
after carefully reading this work, can doubt the 
correctness of its main proposition, or of its re- 
concilability with Scripture; at the same time, 
however, the value and interest of the volume 
to the student of anthropology are not by any 
means dependent upon the acceptance of the 
pre-Adamite theory. Quite independently of 
this, it is the clearest and most comprehensive 
account known to us of the origin of the several 
races of mankind, their scientific distinction, 
and their geographical distribution. What 
helps very much to make the work easily un- 
derstood and interesting even to the unscientific 
reader are the numerous excellent maps, charts, 
and illustrations. The publishers have done 
their work most admirably ; paper, type, press- 
work, and binding, leave nothing to be desired. 
For artistic beok-making nothing could sur- 
pass the new Riverside Edition of Whittier's 
Poetical Works (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1.50 per vol.), the first two vol- 
umes of which we noticed some time ago, and 
the last two of which are now before us. Each 
contains an excellent portrait of the poet, while 
the set gives the only complete and authentic 
collection of his poetry to be had, the whole ar- 
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teresting Notes imaginable. The third vol- 
ume contains his fiery “ Anti-slavery, Labor 
and Reform” poetry ; volume four is devoted 
to Personal and Occasional Poems, the Tent on 
the Beach, the Poems of Elizabeth H. Whit- 
tier, and an Appendix containing Early and 
Uncollected Verses, in which he has included 
‘‘ Mogg Megone,”’ one of the longest poems he 
ever wrote, but of which he says, ‘“‘ Looking at 
it at the present time, it suggests the idea of a 
big Indian in his war-paint strutting about in 
Sir Walter Scott's plaid.’’ The chronological 
list of all his poems, the Index of Titles and 
Index of First Lines, all given in this Appendix, 
help to make the edition a model one, as 
nearly perfect in every detail, and as satisfac- 
tory as can well be imagined. These four vol- 
umes of poetry are soon to be followed by three 
others, in uniform style, containing his Prose 
Works, likewise selected and arranged by him- 
self. This is the edition that will go down to 
posterity, a noble monument to a noble man. 
Two months ago we called the attention of 
our readers to a very valuable and highly in- 
teresting series of literary biographies issued 
under the title of Great French Writers, (Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1 per vol.) 
The third volume of the series, on ‘ Victor 
Cousin,” written by his former pupil M. Jules 
Simon, confirms us in our high opinion of the 
value of this set of admirable critical bio- 
graphies. Next to Descartes, M. Cousin was 
the greatest philosopher France ever produced. 
His influence, especially during his life-time, 
was immense ; indeed, it was disproportionate to 
the greatness of the man or his works. His 
philosophy was that of Eclecticism, and was 
neither very profound, nor, of course, original. 
But it was only a part of his work. His more 
strictly literary labors enriched French literature 
with translations like that of Plato, Proclus, 
Aristotle, Abelard, nine volumes on eminent 
French women, and a multitude of educational, 
political, historical, and critical works. The work 
of M. Simon is admirably done. It is appar- 
ently fair in its critiques, sufficiently full in its 
biography, and withal written in a style and 
spirit that hold the reader's closest attention 
from beginning toend. It is a worthy com- 


panion to its two predecessors, the volumes en 
M. Sevigne and George Sand. 

While speaking of biographies, we must men- 
tion that of De/ia Bacon, (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $2) 
Theodore Bacon. 


written by her near relative, 
As the author of the theory 
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that Lord Bacon was the author of Shake- 
speare’s works, the name of Delia Bacon has 
become as well known in this country as that, 
probably of any other American woman, while 
the history of the person to whom the name 
belongs was perhaps as little known as that 
of the most obscure individual in the land. 
Consequently imagination and literary gossip 
took the place of knowledge. The volume be- 
fore us is written to correct all this gossip by 
simply telling the story of the life of an earnest, 
unusually talented, even brilliant, but on the 
whole unfortunate woman. The biography is 
very interesting, and contains many letters, hith- 
erto unpublished, of the numerous friends and 
acquaintances of Miss Bacon, like Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Carlyle, and many others. 

In these days when the study of art is so 
rapidly coming to the front, a very hearty wel- 
come ought to be, and is being given to what 
must be considered the first really adequate and 
use-able text-book on the subject, Mr. W. H. 
Goodyear'’s History of Art (New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. Price, $3.50). Itis a handsome 
large octavo volume of over 300 pages, devoted 
in its three equal parts to Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting. After a chapter on modern 
architecture, the author defines the character- 
istics and sketches the history of Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, 
and Renaissance architecture respectively. Sim- 
ilarly he treats the various historic styles of 
Sculpture and of Painting. The arrangement, 
the clear style and the entire manner of treat- 
ment, are admirable. The author has succeeded 
remarkably well in giving a connected and 
sufficiently comprehensive sketch, without mak- 
ing his volume merely a sketchy skeleton, or 
on the other hand a bulky treatise. It is a 
work that has long been needed and hoped for 
by art teachers and students, and no less by the 
general reader, who is beginning to recognize 
that some knowledge of the history of art is 
essential to modern culture. The only criticism 
we make upon the volume is that the very 
numerous heliotype illustrations should be better 
printed. As it is they are a main feature of the 
book and most helpful; but they would be 
vastly more so if many of them were not blurred 
and unsightly to the artistic eve. The publish- 
ers promise to remedy this defect in the next 
edition. 

That the heliotype process is capable of sat- 
isfactory results in the representation of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and even of old paintings, 
has been demonstrated, for example, in Prof. 
Lanciani’s splendid volume on “‘Ancient Rome 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries,’”’ to which 
we referred last month. As striking and con- 
vincing proof is afforded in the two large and 
beautiful volumes, 7Ze Wonderful Story of Old 
(Philada.: Faulkner & Allen. Price, $7.00), a 
unique popular work on the Bible, by Prof. 
Marcius Willson. Its hundreds of illustrations 
of Scripture scenes and incidents are nearly all 
heliotype reproductions of the works of the great 
masters of ancient and modern times, and al- 
most without exception are as perfect specimens 
of that process as we have ever seen, more 
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accurate than any ordinary engraving could be, 
and also more beautiful and artistic than nine- 
tenths of the engravings to be found in any but 
the most expensive works. As fully and satis- 
factorily as this ‘‘ Wonderful Story of Old” is 
illustrated from the art treasures of all time, so 
fully also is the literature of the world made to 
contribute to its pages, so that it is a veritable 
store-house of prose and poetical gems, gathered 
by the erudite author, and made to elucidate 
and adorn his pages. We believe the work will 
become a general favorite and will do immense 
good in popularizing biblical knowledge and 
stimulating Bible reading and study. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have issued 
another extra number (E) in their excellent 
Riverside Literature Series (Price 15 cts. per 
number; yearly subscription, 80 cts). It consists 
of ‘‘ Dialogues and Scenes from the Writings of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe,’ by Emily Weaver, 
which may be used either for school reading 
exercises, by assigning the different characters 
to different pupils in the class, or for dramatic 
representation at school entertainments and ex- 
hibitions. Full instruction and explanation are 
given as to costumes and properties for the 
various scenes. There are nine dialogues given 
from ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘“‘ The Minister’s 
Wooing,” and “Oldtown Folks.”’ Allof them 
are fresh and entertaining, and far preferable to 
nine-tenths of the ‘‘ dialogues” to be found in 
the average school speaker or reader. In No. 
39, the latest number received of this same 
series, are given four of the very best and 
choicest literary papers and addresses in the 
language, those of James Russell Lowell on 
Books and Libraries, Emerson the Lecturer, 
Keats, and Don Quixote. The first one of these, 
an address delivered at the opening of the Free 
Public Library in Chelsea, Mass., in 1885, we 
should like to have carefully read by every 
School Director in the State, as well as by every 
Teacher and Superintendent. It is one of the 
wisest and weightiest utterances in literature on 
the need and uses of good reading, and the im- 
portance and proper contents of a good library. 
The editors of the series have appended numer- 
ous excellent foot-notes for the guidance and 
help of younger readers. The number is one 
of the most valuable thus far issued in a series 
that is rapidly becoming the most popular, as it 
is the best, for supplementary and regular read- 
ing published anywhere. 

We have more than once recommended Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
yearly subscription $4), as an invaluable maga- 
zine for teachers. During the current year it 
promises to be even more indispensable to them 
and to every lover of the best literature. There 
are to be articles and poems in it from nearly 
all the greatest writers inthe country. Of direct 
value to educators are Prof. N. S. Shaler’s arti- 
cle on ‘‘ The Athletic Problem in Education,” 
and several articles in the ‘Contributors’ Club.” 
Besides these there are valuable and charming 
papers of travel, biography, criticism, and a 
characteristic bird article by Mrs. Miller. Its 
frontispiece is a fine steel engraving of Whittier 
during middle life. 
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that Mr. Emmett constructed his song. ‘ The walk- 
around” hit the taste of the New York play-going 
public, and it was adopted at once by various bands 
of wandering minstrels, who sang it in all parts of 
the Union. In the fall of 1860, Mrs. John Wood 
sang it in New Orleans in John Brougham’s burlesque 
of “ Pocahontas,” and in New Orleans it took root. 
Without any authority from the composer, a New Or- 
leans publisher had the air harmonized and arranged, 
and he issued it with words embodying the strong 





THE history of “ Dixie” is not at all unlike that of 
John Brown’s Body. It was composed in 1859, by 
D. D. Emmett, as a “ walk-around”’ for Bryant's min- 
strels, in New York. Mr. Emmett had traveled with 
circuses, and had heard the performers refer to the 
states south of Mason and Dixon’s line as “ Dixie’s 
land,” wishing themselves there as soon as the North- 
ern climate began to be too severe for those who live 
in tents like the Arabs. It was on this expression of 
Northern circus performers, “I wish I was in Dixie,” 
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nev -er look behind, boys, But up and on the way! There’s time enough for that, boys, All 
2. Old Trudge he is a slow horse, But made to pulla load, And in the end will give the dust To 
3. Why should you dread the morrow, And thus despoil to-day ? For when you borrow trou-ble, You 
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And tho’ the way be long, boys, Just fight it with a will; Nor 
When things don’t goto suit you, The world seems upside down, Don’t 
a good old maxim, That we should often teach— Don’t 
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ev - er stop to look behind When climbing up the hill. 


a first be sure you're right,’boys, And 
Since life is oft per-plex - ing, ’Tis 
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waste your time in fret-ting, Quick! drive away that frown, 
cross the bridge before you Un- til the ot you reach. 
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then, with courage strong, Why, strap your pack upon your back And brave- ly tug 
much the wis-er plan To bear all tri - als brave-ly, And smile whene’er you 
up your mor-tal span, *Twill make your pathway brighter To smile whene’er you 
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time after the surrender of Appomattox, remarking 














Southern feeling of the chief city of Louisiana. As 


from Boston “ John Brown’s Body” spread through the 
North, so from New Orleans “ Dixie” spread through 
the South; and as Northern poets strove to find fit 
words for the one, so Southern poets wrote fiery 
lines to fill the measures of the other. With Repub- 
lican words “ Dixie” had been used as a campaign 
song in 1860; and it was perhaps some vague remem- 
brance of this which prompted Mr. Lincoln to have the 
air played by a band in Washington in 1865, a short 





that as we had captured the rebel army we had captured 
also the rebel tune. From New Orleans also came 
another of the songs of the South, the “ Bonnie Bhie 
Flag.” Dixie and the Bonnie Blue Flag were perhaps 
the most popular of the Southern songs. The tune is 
an old Hibernian melody, the Irish Jaunting Car. 
The words were written by an Irish comedian, Harry 
McCarthy, and the song was first sung on the stage 
by his sister Marion, in 1861.—Brander Matthews. 





